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GOVERNMENT BY SHOWS.—THE 
PARIS FETES. 
A Love of show seems common to the whole human race. The 
most savage tribes rattle their arms, beat their Tom-toms, shout, 
dance, and gratify themselves by a display of all the magnificence 
they can command. The Chinese have their Feast of Lanterns, 
and are famous for processions. Of the Greeks we know little more 
than that they had many wars and many games, It is much to the 
present purpose to notice that the Athenians regarded no applica- 
tion of the public revenues so sacred as to maintain the theatre. The 
Romans were satisfied when they had bread and shows. 
sober people flock in multitudes year after year to see the sorry dis- 
play made by the Lord Mayor, or the procession of the Queen, to 
open or close the Parliament ; and in default of national illumination 
and fire-works, they crowd nightly to Cremorne, or to the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens. If the ear catch and retain melody, so that 
snatches of song are for ever reviving in the mind, when all the 
rest of the past is forgotten, so in like manner the eye is ravished 
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by brilliant combinations of colours ; and in all ages the masters 
of mankind have kindled enthusiasm by appeals to the 
eye and the ear, by processions and music. All this is as 
old as the days of David and Solomon. This universal cha- 
racteristic of mankind has induced speculative political philo- 
sophers, both ancient and modern, to affirm that a part of 
the duty of Government is to provide entertainment for the 
people. Even Mr. Bentham scarcely remembered beyond a narrow 
circle of disciples, except for his unintelligible style and his 
disinterested and ardent zeal to promote law reform—insists very 
strenuously on the necessity of having public shows and amuse- 
ments, The period of civilisation when they will be dis- 
pensed with may, but has not yet, come; and all over Europe mili- 
tary spectacles and theatres are recognised as means of employing 
and diverting the people, of governing men, and evaporating their 
surplus activity. In France the theory has long been acted on; the 
Government takes the theatres into its pay, ordains holidays, and 
organises festivities; and Paris has just again been gladdened by 
one of those splendid but ephemeral exhibitions, in the getting up of 
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which Louis Napoleon seems to be even more successful than 
| most of his predecessors. 

The new Republic had no pleasant anniversaries to commemorate, 
and its short existence was more stained by carnage than gilded 
by festivities. Yet M. de Lamartine and M. Ledru Rollin, not 
forgetful of customs, nor unmindful of means of success, tried to 
inaugurate it by some splendid ceremonies. They were admired by 
the show-loving Parisians; but they reminded the people too much 
of the first revolution—the bloody epochs of which are remembered 
with disgust—and they failedto fasten the Republic on the national 
affections. The Bourbons, long cut off from the people by courtly 
state, ending in imbecility and flight, and carried back to France 
by hostile soldiery, had only a few religious festivities to share with 
the people. Afraid of the terrible Parisians, their aim was to awe 
and crush rather than to amuse and delight them. Louis Philippe, 
though he owed his throne to the Parisians, shared the apprehensions 
of his family, and preferred spending his revenue in erecting forts to 
giving fétes. He got up a gorgeous and ill-advised ceremony in 





honour of the ashes of Napoleon, and by reviving the recollec- 
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tions of the Empire, prepared for its restoration. Louis Napoleon, 
who owes his success to his quick faculty for understanding the 
waots and character of the French, establishes féte after féte in 
connexion with the life of the Emperor, or the glories of 
the Empire. On one day he has the “ Feast of Eagles,” and with 
much solemnity distributes to the soldiers those symbols of an- 
cient victory and renown. On another, he opens a rail- 
Way, inaugurating with national honours the triumph of modern 
art; and at its termination he reminds the French of what they 
have done, and may again do. He passes the Rhine with much 
military but peaceful pomp. Now he celebrates the anniversary of 
Napoleon’s birth; and delights the Parisians with a sea-fight, and 
representations of one of the most daring actions in the Emperor’s 
life. Knowing the object of Louis Napoleon, we can but admire 
his cleverness, and admit that his policy is well calculated to serve 
his purpose. 

Though the end of Napoleon’s reign was disastrous, and of his 
life inglorious, both were remarkable for great achievements. The 
Empire was distinguished by a vigorous government succeeding to 
anarchy; by the substitution of a wise code of laws for irresponsible 
and bloody tribunals; by the peace and security given to individuals; 
by the restoration of order and the re-establishment of religion; by 
embellishments at home, and conquests abroad; and is by far the 
brightest spot in the whole history of France. There has been nothing 
since to dim its splendour, there was nothing equal to it before, and it 
is ineffacably engraved on the hearts and minds of the French people. 
Even its disastrous termination has more hallowed the memory of 


napa hi onsolidation aad continuance of his power | ; : ; : 
Bonaparte than the c P | culated to sustain the rougher accidents of a material existence—not | 


would have done. His death at St. Helena atoned for many offences. 
His victories are remembered, but he had ceased to be a trouble- 
some despot long before he died, and his crimes are forgotten. By 


festivities, naturally attractive, the Prince President is to revive al] | 


the feelings of admiration that once prevailed throughout France 
for the Emperor, and on them he is to float to Empire. He invests 


himself with the glories of his predecessor, and looks to be declared | 


Emperor by the national acclamations. 
His appeals are religious as well as patriotic, and he unites a 


homage to the church and the saints with the most adroit | 


flattery of the people. ‘ The Feast of the Virgin Mary divides 
the honours of the 15th of August (says a contemporary) with 
the birth-day of Napoleon.” In this respect, too, he has great 
advantages over his competitors. The Bourbons used religon 
for mortification and penitence. In them it assumed the hue 
of their own lives, and was dull, sorrowful, and sad. If 
they honoured the Churcb, marched in its processions and went to 
mass, it was to impress religious duties on the people, and was to 
awe them, by supernatural authority, into submission. Louis 


Napoleon connects religion with the glories of the Empire, | 


and makes it triumphant and rejoicing. He goes to church 
in Imperial state, not like a barefooted monk. So, in ac- 
cordance with the cheerfulness of the French, he ministers to 
their pleasures, and makes even religion subservient to his am- 
bition. Slowly, but surely, he is moving on to the height of 
power; and will have, not unwillingly, the honours of the Empire 
thrust upon him. He does not hurry to his object. He possesses 
in fact, all the substantial powers of the Emperor, and might have 
taken the title on the 10:h of May, or on the 15th of August; but 
he wili not scize the crown and place it on his own head as did 
Napoleon at Milan; he is preparing the people to do this work for 
him, and place it on his brow. 

The love of show is as much a reality a3 any other part of our 
common nature; and perhaps in the French, and some other 
people, as stable a foundation for a Government as fear, or reason, 
or mere pecuniary interest. At least, fétes are better than forts ; 


and if the Parisians can be soothed into obedience, or brought to | 


act in unison for the common good, by the former, at about an 
equal expense, they are much to be preferred. The sole object of 
all government is, or ought to be, to promote the general welfare ; 
and, on the fi-st blush o! the matter, that seems as likely to be effected 
among the French by theatrical representations as by. standing 
armies. Revolutionary France, partly incited by such means, gained 
many victories before Bonaparte was at the head of her armies; and 
even his genius could not have effected much with a dull, dissatisfied, 
and little emulous people. Shows are a great expense ; so is a 
police, so are ministers and ambassadors, so is a cruizing squadron 
and a Caffre war, so is the corporation of London, and the 
Court of Chancery ; but if they are necessary, or answer some 
good purpose, their cost is not a suflicient reason to condemn 
them. The instances we have briefly quoted, and the entire 
history of France, tend to convince us that shows in that country 
are necessary; and we must say that the Prince President is very 
successful in getting them up. 


As yet, with the exception of those acts of injustice and violence | 


which accompanied the overturn of the Constitution and the spolia- 
tion of the Orleans Princes, the President has not 
any inclination to trample on 


shown 


an incliaation to repair sume of the wrongs he did, by the 
amnestics he has granted. His own ambition, however, is the 
Jaw he fullows, and should that appear to prescribe individual in- 
justice or national wrong, he is not to be trusted. What influence 


the safe possession of power, obtained by gratifying the desires of | 
the people for show, safety, and tranquillity, may have over him | 


time only can disclose. 

When Louis Napoleon was first heard of we had little respect | 
for the man, and no expectation that he would succeed. Five 
years ago an outcast and an adventurer, forbidden even to tread 
the soil of France, and now the controller of its fate, his success 
is the greatest marvel in the modern political world, full 
as that is of strange ocenrrences. The unexpected sagacity 
he has evinced now jus'ifies the hope that he will make as good a use 
of the Imperial, as Henry V. or the Count de Paris would of the 
Kingly, power. If France can be guided to peace and kept tran- 
qul by shows, shows may in the end be as useful to them as Parlia- 
ments, We in England have a profound respect for constitutional 
Government ; the people on the Continent neither love nor under- 
stand it. | Like us, however, they desire peace ; they are anxious 
to get wealth ; they dread political disturbances ; and it seems pos- 
sible, and even probable—so discredited arethe Bourbons, so alarm- 
ing are Socialism and Red Republicanism—that Louis Napoleon 
may be the real solution of their political difficulties, A theatrical 
Empire in France will be a pleasant show for the rest of Earope, 
if the French be satisfied by the representation, and their Emperor 


individual rights, or infringe | 
the obligations of good neighbourhoud. He has even showa | 


THE LATE AND THE PRESENT NAPOLEON. 


THE mere name of Napoleon is now proved to have been a spell-word, 
and the knowledge of that fact, with the possession of the appellation, 
has in these days been sufficient to make the fortune of one who con- 
fessedly had no merits of his own to plead in support of his claim to the 
suffrages of a free people. There is a mystery in this which afflicts 
the sensibilities of rival claimants, with ancestral honours of far elder 
date, but whose stars have paled before that of the new Caesar. What, 
indeed, should be in him? or it ? | 


Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 

Write them together, your’s is as fair a name ; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; | 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with them, 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. | 


The solution appears to be, that the new Name is the wording of a new | 
Principle. Any investization, therefore, into the character of the man | 
should properly be preceded by an inquiry into the nature of the prin- | 
ciple which, by common consent, he is understood te have represented. | 
It was the spirit of the time that had embodied itself in Buonaparte ; he | 
and it had acted together for solonga period, that he became the expression | 
of a public sentiment. What he was as a boy, what nature had meant 
him for, apart from the circumstances with which he became mixed up 
in his manhood; all this helps but little in the examination of the prin- 
ciple, save so far as in his native character and disposition a fitting 
vehicle was prepared for the manifestation of the power with which he 
was entrusted. “ A Corsican by birth and character, he will,” wrote his 


schoolmaster, L’Eguille, “do something great, if circumstances favour | 
= ! 


him.” That same Corsican character served as a firm enough basis for 
| the edifice which had to be built upon it. The sterner virtues, including 
revenge, lay at the foundation of the structure—a rude substratum cal- 
those subtle and more refined developments which lead to more spiritual 
| Tesults. Not the man of thought, +o much as the man of action—not 8o 
| much he who sends his soul on voluntary pilgrimages, as he whose course 
in life is fated in a determinate direction—compelled to do and suffer 
| task-work in the service of the race—the man of destiny: such was the 
| man Napoleon. 
| He was shaped by that which was without him. His first feelings, as 
a youth, were for Corsica—a brief history of which heis said to have 
| composed, and in which he expressed his indignation at the subjugation 
of his country by France. Ina previous essay, he had shown himself 
a determined Republican; and, no doubt, says Hazlitt, his resentment 
against the Gallican oppressor * added its gall to the love of liberty.” 
; This love he subsequently transferred to the land of his adoption; and, 
“ during all the first years of the revolution, he professed himself a Re- 
| publican.” Rightly says Hazlitt, “the feeling was merely common to 
| him with others, an impression from without, or the impulse of warm 
| youth‘ul blood; not a conviction profoundly engraven on his understand- 
| ing, or the result of the powerful and characteristic bent of the genius 
| of the man.” 
| Throughout our inquiry, then, we must bear in mind this primary con- 
| dition of the question. The views of Napoleon enlarged with his ex- 
perience. He was present in Paris on the 10th August, 1792. Las Cases 
| has made Buonaparte express a ** genteel horror” of the events that then 
took place. Hazlitt disputes his correctness, and justifies the populace, 
for whose excesses the old Court system wasjustly responsible, not the new 
revolution, Which sought to correct their source. The wants, the igno- 
rance, and corruption of the lower classes demonstrate the abuses of a 
Government, and call loudly for reform. Buonaparte at that time felt 
| this as keenly as Hazlitt could; but having himself risen to power, 
| and m’sused it, he became a pervert from his former creed, and did not 
| always express himself with consistency. But then, at that far earlier 
period, such were the impressions that he received, that he resolved on 
identifying himself with Republicanism; and with this, whether under 
| the form of an Empire, or any other, he continued to be identified to 
; the momert of his death. 
Republicanism is perhaps the best word to express the principle of 
| which we are in search. Whether Democratic, Monarchical, or Imperial, 
| itretains still the same meaning—in all it regards the Public Thing 
| rather than the Private Interest. We may learn from Burke’s * Re- 
| flections” that, previously to the French Revolution, it was Property, 
| not Man, that was the object of solicitude with Governments. That 
| revolution asserted the Rights of Man against the privileges of Wealth 
and Power. These had been developed into one extreme, those were 
advocated in the opposite ; the former, however, were more practical 
evils, the latter partook more of a speculative character; they had yet 
to be made practical; at present they were the mere constituents of a 
theory; that theory had to be fought for. Weaith and power had 
established themselves into institutions; man, unarmed with them, 
was an outcast and a beggar~a pauper wretch. To prove that his 
poverty was no crime, what blood was shed what guilt was perpetrated! 
To establish affirmative claims, it needed that one, by the force of native 
energy, should possess himself of the privileges denied to the many, and 
wear them in the name of the multitude, as the victorious antagonist of 
the few. The Democrat, it istrue, became the Despot: but this was neces- 
sary, else the revolutionary triumph might not have been impersonated. 
It was so, however; and its name was Napoleon! 
| We may now, we think, pretty well understand the principle embodied 
| in the person and expressed by this great name. As tothe primary con- 
| ditions, which the fact of his being a Corsican implies, Hazlitt tells us 
| that “the Corsicans retain some traces of Kastern manners, as well as of 
| barbarous life. For example, the father of the family and the sons sit 





| at table, while the wife and daughters wait upon them, or eat their 
| meal in one corner of the room standing. When they go 2 journey, the 
| husband rides on before, well armed an mounted, and the wife follows 
on foot, carrying one or two of ler children. DGoys at twelve years of 
age learn the use of the gun, and go armed like men. You are in con- 
stant danzer of being stopped on the high-roads by straggling banditti, 
Troops of these enter the towns and country houses, and carry off the 
most respectable individuals, who, on paying a certain ransom, are suf- 
fered to return home, and are glad to hush the matter up. The priests 
even, in some remote districts, officiate at the altar armed, and are often 
compelled to give abzolution to sssassins, under pain of becoming them- 
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selves their victims. The state of Corsica presents the image of war in 
time of peace.’ | 

This rade scheme of society was not without its analogue in the more | 
cultivated state, even down to the banditti themselves. The pariah | 
ciass of Freuch society, transformed into military, were the tolerated 
or legitimated depredators, whose delinquencies, for the sake of quiet» 
were systematically hushed up. This melancholy truth became patent 
to the world after the coup d'état of the 2d December, when Paris was 
treated as a conquered city by the troops who parad<d ite streets. Nor 
in this state of things was there any feature that was poiltica)ly or his- 
torically new—it was merely another example of 


> 






The good old rrls, tlie simp'e plan— 
That they should take who have the power, 
Atfd they should keep wko can. 

The Spanish Alva sought to do the same with the Netherlanders; and 
the wise Goethe has thoroughly expounded the system in his ** Eginont.” 
There the soldies and the civilian argue the matter out in an elaborate 
dialoyue. It is the former who in this cage, Dut ironically, odjects that 





seek popularity ampower only in pyrotechaical victoriee. 


‘the noble shares with his humbler brethren unequaily;” to which, | 


however, Egmont replies thus pregnantly:—“ What was adjusted in 
former centuries, is now yielded without envy. But should men be 
sent a second time toenrich themselves at a grieved nation’s cost, the 
people thus exposed to their rapacity would show aspilit haid to Le re- 
pressed.” Here is the difficulty—the seizing for the second or third time 
the national resources, and the providing for the new robberies as well 
as the old ones. Itshould, at the same time, be recollected, that the 
legalised banditti have other and nobler motives than mere rapacity ; 
namely, the love of occupation. They would fain be doing something for 
their rations. But this same doing is neccessarily short-lived ; the time 
must come when the soldier must be content to do nothing; and the 
time will come, when the class out of which he is taken will find other 
and more glorious tasks to do, and when they will be producers, and 
not destroyers. This, however, can only come about by the en!arge- 
ment, not only of the number of consumers in the market, but of the 
modes of eonsumption ; all the arts of life must be cultivated; the num- 
ber of human wants increased, tke dignity of our common human na- 
ture being advanced in the same proportion. It is written, that all 
Utopias shall at last become facts. 

In what we have stated of the military profession we mean no dis- 
respect. Like all the other professions, it is founded on the vices, not 
on the virtues of man. Were there no sinner, there would be nu need 
for a priest ; no cheat, none for the lawyer; no debauchee, none for the 
physician. Those professions are institutes for the remedy of evils in- 
herent in a corrupted humanity, and the members of them are honour- 
ably employed in the work of regeneration. It is to the abuse of them 
that objection is taken, which, in time, requires them to be removed or 
substituted, involving all the perils and disquict of successive new states 
of transition, always painful, and dispensing with the security of ordinary 
laws. 

The young Napoleon proposed speculative remedies for the evils of 
Corsica, but in his practice as a man he set about the remedy in true 
Corsican fashion. Corsica in him became the mistress of that France 
which had conquered her. 

Reading the letter of Napoleon to Paolo, written in 1789, it is im- 
possible to avoid curious reflections. The part that the writer then pro- 
posed to take in favour of Corsica, he knew would “ raise against him 
the numerous body of Frenchmen who govern the island, and whom he 
attacked.” Nor was his attack conducted in the gentlest manner. His 
“heart,” as he said, “ boiled with indignation;” he “ wished to blacken 
with the pencil of dishonour those who have betrayed the common 
cause.” His enterprise, he stated, “might seem daring; but love for 
truth, of his cuuntry, and fellow citizens, that enthusiasm which the 
pro-pect of an amelioration’ in our state always gives, bore him up.’’ 
Is there, indeed, a Nemesis of nations ?—and co the weak, merely by 
bidiny their time, avenge themselves on the stroug by a more subtle 
method than that of direct attack? Corsica, erewhile deprived of her 
liberties by France, has now, in the person of her Buonapartes, a second 
time extinguished those of her old enemy. This, verily, is a strange 
amende, but itis true. 

It is impossible to admit this train of reflection without recollecting 
that Louis Napoleon has expressed without disguise his Corsican {eel- 
ings in relation to England. On his trial for his attempt on Boulogne, 
he said, “ I represent before you a Principle, a Cause, and a De'eat. 
The principle is the sovereignty of the People; the cause 
is that of the Empire; the defeat is that of Waterloo. 
The principle—you have recognised it; the cause—you have served it ; 
the defeat—you would avenge it.” This is the Corsican vendet'a. The 
re-establishment of the Empire is only the bridge between universal 
suffrage and national vengeance. Corsica has avenged herselfon France? 
Will thus France be also avenged on England? From the ashes of 
her perished liberties is revenge tobe the pheenix that shall arise 2 Or, 
rather, will not the destruction of freedom in France serve to paralyse 
the arm of her self-constituted avenger? This, at least, is the faith that 
we devoutly cherish. 

Thus, by a comparison of the present and the past, have we endea- 
voured to bring together the events by which the principle at issue may 
be best illustrated, and the conditions by which it has been, and must 
be, necessarily limited. The latter are the meshes of destiny, from 
which both history and philosophy with difficulty escape. A direct 
mathematical solution of the social prcblem is impossible. Nei:her 
Fate nor Nature goes the nighest way to its end, but prefers the wiading 
banks of the stream, perhaps from a eense of beauty ; at any rate, out of 
these windings grows the poctic and romantic interest which cannot be 
dissociated, even from the hard facts with which the astute politician 
must professionally deal. The passions will interfere and impede the 
progress of society, let the wisest do what they will. 

The Corsican chrysalis outgrown, we have next to consider Napoleon 
as the French Republican. Public opinion had entered like a spirit into 
his, and for the time inspired him with enmity to all Prescription. The 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew might be quoted as precedent fur more than 
all the horrors of the revolution, which it by far exceeded. The contrast, 
as drawn by Hazlitt, is striking. The Reign of Terror sacrificed in Paris, 
in two years, about 4000 persons; whereas that butchery slew 70,000 
Protestants throughout France in eight days! Such were kings, he 
adds, little more than two centuries ago. No wonder their prescriptions 
were distasteful to the Republican appetite. Napoleon, however, is 
supposed to have looked early ahead of the Republic. In 1798 the 
Austrian Plenipotentiaries had set down as the first article of the 
Treaty of Leoben, that the Emperor acknowledged the French Re- 
public. ‘* Strike that out,” said Napoleon, “the Republic is lke the 
sun, which shines by its own light; none but the blind can fail to 
see it.” Afterwards he gave a political reason for what upneared to be 
a natural burst of enthusiasm. “In case the French,” said he, “ had 
afterwards wished to establish a2 Monarchy, the Emperor might have 
objected that he had enly acknowledged the Republic.” Hazlitt was of 
opinion that this was pryipg rather too narrowly iuto futurity, 
and looked too much like a deep-laid scheme to extinguish 
that light which was said to shine so brilliantly. It is thus 
that coming events ever cast their shadows before. Doubtless, Napoleon 
already perceived that the Republican power required impersonation. 
At any rate, if we take Madame Stuil’s account of him after his return 
from Italy in 1797, he had already begun to esteem himself “2 thing 
apart.” “ He then appeared to live for the execution of his owt 
and to consider others only in so far as they were connected w 


ated his fellow turtuis no 






could advance or oppose them. Lie es 
otherwise than as they could be useful to his views; and with a pre- 
cision of intelligence which seemed intuitive from its rapidity, he pene- 
trated the sentiments of those whom it was worth his’ while to study. 
There was a stiffness and reserve of manner which was perhaps adopted 
for the purpose of keeping people at a distance. His face had the same 
character. When he thought himself closely observed, he had the 
power of discharging from his countenance all expression save that of a 
vague and indefinite smile, a:d presenting to the curious investigator 
the fixed eyes and rigid features of a bust of marble.” The enthusiast 
had become 2 consummate actor. It was clear that he was now to play 
divers parts in life: Consul, Emperor, were already among his rdles. 

So long as in both these characters France and Napoleon were united 
in one interest, the latter, whatever title he bore, was perfectly safe. 
But the time arrived when personal considerations were stronger than 
public ones, The execution of the Duke d’inghein deprived him of that 
moral power which previously protccied him with its celestial wxgis. 
From that moment his guardian angel was deprived of his shield, if not 
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of his sword; and his genius strove at disadvantage with antagonist in- 
fliences. Wha'ever his external or temporary success, his cause was 
rotten at the core, a permanent canker was at the heart of his fair rose, 
and it gradually drooped and dwindled, until not a petal was left to re. 
port of its former beauty. From that moment, a/l his efforts were for 


the safety of his dynasty, not of France. He called on Austria to help | 


him, and give to his claims the sanction of hereditary power. But the 
union was a moral impossibility. The battle of Waterloo simply put an 
end to a series of political falsehoods; and aven;ed on Napoleon the 
cause of that liberty wh ch be had betrayed. 

Yet this is “the defeat ” which lis successor would call on France 
“to avenge.” Louis Napoleon is at this present time in the position of 
his uncle, when First Consul ; and is surrounded by the same perils, 
modified, however, in accordance withthe present condition of the 
political world. The position itself is not so objectionable as the means 
by which it was obtained. The ccup d'état of 24 December was un- 
necessary ; patience for a few weeks would probably have invested the 
President with renewed authority, without bloodshed or violence. But 
this did not suit his ambitious views, which required that all should be 
the result of arbitrary will. To effect this undesirable object, he violated 
every plede, oath, and obligation. Not so his uncle at the correspondent 
period of his career, the 18th Brumaire. He suffered the crisis to be 
forced upon him—to appear at least inevitable, and not his voluntary 
act. He was then golicitous not to do, all that the nephew since was 
most active in doing. He would nct permit the barriers to be closed, to 
prevent the departure of couriers and stage-coaches. “ We go,” he said, 
* by the opinion of the nation, and by its strength alone. Let no citizen be 
interrupted, and let every publicity be given to what is done.” Sigyes pro- 
posed that the forty principal leaders of the opposition should be arrested, 
but this recommendation savored too much of caution or fear 
for the elder Napoleon. All this was magnanimity, and stands in 
strange contrast with the conduct of his successor. 

From the first. Napoleon Bonaparte sought to effect a compromise be- 
tween the Old and the New. He sought te conciliate the clergy, and to 
assimilate the institutions of France to those of surrounding Mo- 
narchies. Hi: nephew has sought to do the same, and, like him, with 
equivocal success. He appealed, in fact, from the Ideologists of Paris, 
to the traditions recognised by the rural populations, and thus secured 
the suffrages of the pious peasant proprietary in tue provinces. The 
free thinkers of the capital were repudiated for ssfer adherents, accus- 
tomed to authority. In like manner Louis Napoleon would re-con- 
stitute authority ; and obtains from these rustic voters a carte blanche, 
and millions of names on the registry. A large proportion of these 
were obtained by trickery and chicane, but the majority wer. conscien- 
tiously given. 

The country and the capital in France are at issue; the former under- 
stands nothing of politics, and yet outvotes the latter that does. What 
the elder Napoleon had begun to represent, the younger did so in @ more 
complete form. It is owing to the ignorance ot the provinces that 
Louis Napoieon is invested with supreme authority; that ignorance the 
elder Napoleon represented, too, in the latter part of his career. We 
have thus two eviis indicated in embodied idealities ; the remedies are 
equally obvious, but they must proceed in the way of natural growth, 
and not in the form of arbitrary paper constitutions, least of all in that 
of revolution, which uniformly throws back all reform for a century. 

A valuable reprint of Haziitt’s ** Life of Napoleon,” which has just 
been issued in four handsome volumes from the offices of the National 
Illustrated Library, has suggested these observations. The work was 
almost suppressed on its original publication, but the bread thrown 
boldiy on the waters has, nevertheless, returned after many days. It 
will be welcomed by all lovers of fearless writing and popular liberty. 





PARIS, ITS WORKSHOPS AND WORK-PEOPLE. 


Paris, besides being the seat of Government, the heart of power, the 
source of political life, the throne of fashion, the favourite abode of lite- 
rature and of arts, is the Brummagem of France. Its productions, infi- 
nitely varied, are admired and coveted over the whole world for their 
taste and elegance. Few objects in the Great Exhibition excited more 
admiration than the excellent work of the Parisians. Nearly all the 
plate, jewellery (true and false), ornaments of bronze or of the precious 
metals, pendules, perfumery, gloves, boots and shoes, materials for hats, 
umbrellas, canes, gloves, musical instruments (except violins), artificial 
flowers, stained paper, books, &c., consumed in Frauce, or exported 
from it, are manufactured in Paris. Most of the great capitals of 
Europe, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, London, are also manufacturing towns ; 
but Paris far surpasses them ail, except the latter, for the ex'ent and 
variety of its productions. It is not merely one of the great manufac- 
turing towns of France, it is the greatest ; and, except the silks of Lyons 
and the cloth of Lille and other places in the north, the manufacturing 
industry of our neighbours is more properly Parisian than French. 

The workmen and women, masters and apprentices, employers and 
employed, of Paris amount to hundreds of thousands, and exceed the 
inhabitants of any one of our manufacturing towns. According to a 
careful inquiry, instituted by the Paris Chamber of Commerce, to ascer- 
tain the effects on trade of the revolution of 1848, recently published,* 
the total number of persons engaged in business in Paris, in 1847, was 
407,346. Manchester, exclusive of Salford, has 316,213 inhabitants ; 
and Birmingham, 232,841. Paris boasts of 325 different species of in- 
dustry. They have been classified in thirteen groups. The group of 
clothing embraces both tailors and milliners, and includes all the trades 
that serve to attire both sexes. The alimentary group includes butchers, 
bakers, and all who contribute to provide sustenance ; but not those who, 
like some shopkeepers, merely sell it. The architectural group embraces 
all who coutribute to build their dwellings. Parisian articles are those 
for which the capital is peculiarly celebrated; but the group does not 
include the jewellery and the bronze manufactures for which the Pa- 
risians are still more celebrated. With these explanations, the following 
table of the trade of Paris for 1847 will be understood :— 











Number | Number of 7 
Value of their Average 
Trades Grouped. | hecenes: Push scree | Total. | production, each one. 








Clothing .. «- 29,216 | 90,064 119,280 | 240.947,293f. | 2020f. 85c. 

















Alimentary -- 3673 10,428 14,101 | 226,863,080 |16,088 44 
Architectural «. 4061 41.603 | 45.664, 145,412 679 3184 41 
Farnishing ++, 5713 36,184 41,897 | 137,145,246 3273 39 
Working in the | 

Prec'ous Metals 2392 16,819 | 19,211} 134,830,276 7018 39 
Parisian Articles ../ 6124 35,479 | 41,803) 128,658,777 3077 74 
Spinning and Wear- | 

ing - --| 8799 3,685 40,484/ 105,818,474 2613 8&3 
Mechanism, Work- | 

ingin Metals .. 3104 24,894 97,998; 103,631,601 | 3701 39 
Ceramic and Che- 

mca oe ..| 1259 9737 10,996 74,546,608 6779 43 
Coachmaking, Sad- | 

dlery, and Mili- 

taryEquipment.. 1253 13,754 15,007 52,357,176 3488 85 
Frinting and Pape 

Work .. ..| 2285 16,705 18,940, 51,171,833 | 3077 74 
Hices and Lesther’ 426 4573 4999 41,762,965 8356 26 
Cop: rage, Turnery, 

and Basket mak- | 

ing ee oo «1561 5405 | 6966 20,482,304 2940 33 

Total we GABIG | 342,530 | 407,346 1,463,628,350 3393 08 


Tho total value, then, of the produce of Paris industry in 1847, 
was 1,490,028,350f., or nearly a milliard and a half. Taking the 
round sum, and calculating the pound sterling at 25f., the total 
annual value of the manufacturing industry of Paris before the 
Revolution of 184$—and it has since risen again pretty nearly to its 
former level—-was £60,000,000. About one-ninth of the whole, or 
168,172,187f. was exported—including millinery, 2,646,708f., hats, 
1,219,992f., and umbrellas, 1,060,130f.; or, taking the round numbers, 
170,000,00f. (£6,800,000) in all: eight-ninths are consumed in Paris, 

The different species of industry enumerated, 325, do by no means 
include all the labour-of Paris. Those who buy to sell again, without 
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* “ Statistique de PIndustrie & Paris, resultant de l’Engnéte faite par la 
Chambre de Commerce pour ies Années 1847-1843, Paris, 1851,” 


| changing the form of the objects they deal in, are properly called mer- 

chants, and are excluded from enumeration. Railway companics, 
| bankers, brokers, with all the persons who contribute merely to amuse, 
comedians, singers, dancers, &c., and the members of all the professions, 
teachers of all kinds, and artists, who are numerous in Paris, are not 
| included. The description is confined to those arts which effect some 
change in the objects manufactured. Though the 407,346 persons 
engaged in them constitute nearly two-fifths of the population of 
Paris, 1,034,196, they are by no meansthe whole of the productive, and 
still less the whole of the industrious classes. To them we must add the | 
merchants, the classes who amuse and instruct, the police, and the | 
members of the Government, who all labour, and the sum is that the | 
mass of the population are industrious. Nearly all mankind labour in | 
one way or another, the great difference in ind ustry being that some is | 
misdirected and unproductive, and some wisely directed is productive of 
wealth or happiness. Beneficently is creation itself said to be the pro- | 
duct of labour, for as all have to labour, even those who seem above it 
being obliged to strive and work to maintain their high place, it may 
well render us pleased with our condition to believe that even in this 
particular we are made after the image of our Maker. We in London 
hold ourselves to be extremely industrious ; we are, indeed, flatteringly 
described with our kindred in Leeds and Liverpool, in Manchester and 
Glasgow, as amongst the most industrious and energetic of mankind; 
and it is pleasing to reflect that the Parisians, who are usually said to 
live only to enjoy, are probably not less industrious than ourselves. Two- 
fifths of the inhabitants of that gay city stedfastly engaged in sedentary 
and productive occupations, yielding to themselves and their country 
£60,000,000 ayear, is a phasis under which we are not accustomed to re- 
gard the metropolis of gaiety and fashion. 

The £60,000,000 is a very large proportion of the whole annual pro- 
duction of France. One part of it pays for the raw material, another 
pays the profit of the capitalist and the salaries of the masters, another 
part pays the taxes of the Government; and the part which falls as 
wages to the workmen, including masters who employ no journeymen, is 
estimated at one-fifth on £12,000,000 annually. If this be an approxima- 
tion to the truth, and the rest of the French were paid at the same rate» 
they would be a very wealthy people; but the varied industry of the 
Parisians is much better rewarded thau the industry of the bulk of the 
inhabitants of France. An artisan in Paris, with his average wages of 
3a. 2d. (Sf. 80c.), is a much more wealthy man than any one of the five or 
six million of land-owners who throughout France labour very hard for 
very small returns. We should lead our readers into a great 
error, unless we reminded them that the wages of the Paris workmen in 
relation to the gains of the bulk of the French, are much higher than the 
wages of London workmen, in relation to the rewards of industry in other 
parts of England. 

The number of employers in Paris is 64,816, and of employed 342,530, 
the mean being 5°28 persons employed to each employer; of the 
employed 204,925 are men, 112,891, more than one-third of the whole, 
are women, and 24,714 young persons, nearly lin 14. Only 7741 men, 
7 women, and 393 youths are enumerated as not belonging to the fixed 
population of Paris, but as coming there toseek employment temporarily. 

rhis enumeration, however, it is admitted, is not to be relied on, and it is 
supposed that a larger number of persons are temporary scjourners, 
Among the young persons, 19,114 are apprentices in 264 trades com- 
prising 325,452 workmen, or 1 apprentice to 17 workmen. The boys, of 
whom 1249 are under twelve years of age, amount to 16,863; the girls, 
of whom 869 are under 12 years of age, are 7851. A large propor- 
tion of the females, and a fair proportion of the youth of Paris is em- 
ployed in productive labour ; but not so great, perhaps, as the proportion 
of young people and females employed in our manufacturing districts 
Of the men, 150,953 work in shops or factories, 22,519 work at large, and 
31,453 in their own rooms. Of the women, 63,929 work in shops or fac- 
tories, 157 at large, and 48,805 in their own rooms. Of the young 
people, 24,036 work in shops or factories, 678 at large, and some at their 
own homes. The total number working in shops and factories was 
238,918 ; at large, 23,344; and in their ewn rooms, $0,258. The pro- 
portion of those who work in shops to the whole body of workpeople is 
nearly two-thirds. 

From the general tendency of mankind to reverence the manners of 
the past, and other circumstances, the practice of crowding persons into 
factories, being a new phasis of society, has frequently been censured; 
and it is not, it must be admitted, free from many evils. But when 
compared with the condition of the dwellings of the poor in towns, 
which they provide for themselves, in which they work, or to which they 
are accustomed, if we may not say to which they are born, the factory 
system, in a sanatory point of view, is an improvement. London and 
all the old towns of England, within memory, have had new streets, 
broken through crowded masses of buildings, alleys opened, old founda- 
tions torn up, and light and air admitted into holes and corners, whence 
they had been excluded for ages. A similar process has been occasion- 
ally going on in Paris ever since the Bastile was destroyed. Several new 
streets have been driven through the heart of the city, and many blocks 
of massive buildings have been removed. What the Parisians and our- 
selves now regard as a reproach was formerly adopted for safety and se- 
curity ; and their former condition, resembling our own, may be imagined 
from the manner in which they are still crowded together. 

The number of houses in Paris in 1841 was 28,699; in 1846, 30,221, 
or an increase of 1522. According to the number of people, 1,034,196, 
that gives 34°2 persons to every house, or in every house 12°69 locations. 
Every establishment numbered on the average very nearly 3 persons, 
2°95. In London, according to the late census, the proportion of inhabit- 
ants to every house is 7°7 so that the Parisians, though not one-half so 
numerous as the inhabitants of London, are packed together, tier above 
tier, nearly 4} times as close. Improvement latterly seems scarcely to 
have kept pace with the increase of the people. Bothin Paris and in 
London they are somewhat more closely lodged at present than a few 
years ago. In 1841 the proportion of the persons to inhabited houses in 
London was as 7°4, and in 1851 as 7'7. That one-third of the Parisians 
work otherwise than in shops and in factories, badly lodged as is the 
bulk of the population, can scarcely be considered an advantage. 

The following specimen of some of the 325 trades selected from 
amongst the groups gives an idea of their relative importance. 





Trades | Annual Valus of 




















| 
Builders... oe oe | (26,958,885 | Founders (Metal) .- 
Masons ee ce oe | 26853,740 Perfumers oo 8 
Engineers .. .. «. 25 647,850 Umbreliaemakers .. 
Sugar Refiners .. .. 23,500,000 || Toymakers .. oe 
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| roduciion. | Tredee | ol 
Tailors ws wee. | 80. 649,320f, || Bronze Mannfacturers! 18,493.979¢, 
Butchers .. -+ o- | 74893432 |) Painters os an | 36,286,510 
Bakers +o ee e+ | 60,242,399 |} Printers and Litho- | 
Shoemakers ee 43,282,487 | graphers oe 23,046,075 
Jewellers oe 60,881,834 || Glovers . ‘ 14,268,247 
Gold and Silversmiths 29,026,100 |, Milliners ; 
Fringe-makers es | 28,404 957 Artificial Florists 
Upholsterers » ee | 27,892 950 Paper Stainers aa 
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Of the 64,816 masters by whom the whole are carried on— 


7,117 employ more than 10 workmen, 
25,116 » from 2to i0 workmen, 





The mantua-makers, like the tailors and shoemakers, are many of them 

in a small way, and 4563 empley only one sempstres:, or work alone. 
There businesses are carried on very much on the same scale in our 
metropolis, and although some of our large slop-sellers and wholesale 
shoemakers employ many more than ten workmen, and though all 
factory employments are carried on here on a much larger scale while 
that number is seldom much exceeded in Paris, yet amongst us many 
small tradesmen and tradeswomen, in these lines of business, earn a 
reasonable subsistence without deriving any profit from setting others to 
work. 

The bakers of Paris are in a peculiar condition; they are placed 
especially under the Prefect of Police, and the number of them is strictly 
limited. It was 600, but an individual having obtained a patent for a 
kneading trough, he was added to the privileged few, and they now 
number 601. Each one, in proportion to the quantity of bread he bakes, 
is obliged to keep a certain stock of flour in a public granary: he 
cannot close his establishment nor pull down an oven without notice and 
permission ; and the whole body, in return for privileges, is subject to 
very stringent regulations. The bread of Paris is unexceptionable, and 
in proportion to the price of wheat in London and Paris is made 
cheaper than bread in London. Our bakers are subject to no 
police regulations; they are twice as numerous in proportion 
to the population (the numbers being, Paris 1,034,196—bakers 
691; London, 2,361,640—bakers, 2651) as the bakers of Paris; and it 
has, therefore, been proposed in the interest of the consumers to subject 
the bakers of London to similar regulations. By the latest return we 
have seen the price of wheat in London was 7, the price of flour 23, and 
the price of bread at first-class shops 28 per cent. higher thanin Paris. 
Between the price of flour and the price of bread the difference is only 5 
per cent., and that only with fuli-priced bakers. Whether the baker 
buys with ready money, or is dependent on the miller, he must recover 
in the price of bread not only the increased price of flour, but something 
more for profit on the large sum ke must employ to buy it. The in- 
creased charge of the miller being 16 per cent., it is with him, and not 
with the baker, that the increased charge originates. Our millers have 
remained far behind the continental millers, and are only now over: 
taking them. Mills have lately been erected here onthe Paris plan im- 
proved, which, in twelve minutes after the wheat is taken in, send forth 
the flour fit for market. It is not worth while, therefore, making a 
change in our system of bakers for such a small per centage, when that 
higher charge, in consequence of the improvement in grinding, is uncer- 
going extinction. 

It must be remembered, too, that rents are higher in London than in 
Paris ; wages are somewhat better; and these, with all the charges to 
which the baker is liable, must eome out of the price paid by the con- 
sumer. Unless ali these items were strictly adjusted, it is not fair to 
compare the additional charge of the London baker more than the flour 
costs with the additional charge beyond tlie price of flour of the Paris 
baker. A fairer comparison would be between the gains of bakers and 
those of other tradesmen in London, and the gains of bakers and those 
of other tradesmen in Paris. We are quite sure as the rule that te 
latter are less, and their expenses are less than those of the generality of 
London tradesmen. On refering to the list at the beginning of ou 
article, it will be seen that, in proportion to the number of persons em- 
ployed, the value of baker's labour in Paris is more than double that of 
any other class of tradesmen. The presumption, therefore, is, that the 
bakers of Paris levy a very considerable tax on all other inhabitants of 
Paris, which goes to compensate them for the losses to which they are 
subjected from the police regulations. There is tien good reason to 
believe, on the whole, that the example of the bakers of Pars is not an 
exception to the principles of Free-Irade. The consumers of London, 
taking their circumstances into consideration, are more cheaply served 
by the London bakers under the system of competition than the con- 
sumers of Paris are by the bakersof Paris. One fact, too, is certain and 
important : while the other trades of Paris increase very fast and spread 
their produce pretty equally over society, enriching the bulk of the 
people without heaping the wealth into masses,the bakers do not increase, 
but the amount of baking business increases in a few hands, and the 
bakers are becoming to Paris what the brewers, under the licensing 
system and the malt-tax, are to London monopoiists. 

: We have mentioned above that the average wages of the artizans of 
Paris are 3s. 2d. per head (3f. 80c.)—the maximum is 35f. (£1 8s. 4d), the 
minimum 50c. (5d.); 24,453 workmen have less than 3fr., 157,216 have 
from 3 to dfr., and 10,593 have more than 5fr. Of t'e great mojority 
the wages approach the average. The average wages of women is 
lfr, 63c. (1s. 44d)—the maximum 20fr. (16s. Sd.), the minimum léc. 
(1}d.); 950 women now receive less than 60c. a day, 100,050 have 
from 60c. to Sfr., and 626 receive more than 3fr. In Paris as in London 
the women are wretchedly paid, and in both places the causes of the 
poor reward are the same—the immense number of females who can 
sew, and who unite sewing with some other occupation, or do not wholly 
depend on it for a living. Like our trades, the trades of Paris have 
their dead season. In fact they have two,in July and August and in 
January and February. The most active seasons at Paris are in April 
and May, andin Octoberand November. There are disputes in Varis, as 
in London, between masters and workmen; and there as well as here 
the latter have tried to carry on business by associations, inde- 
pendent of masters, without attaining a brilliant success. The wo:K~- 
men there, too, Keep “ blue Monday” as our workmen keep it; and if 
they occasionally work on Sunday, they bave rather a large number 
of holidays at every perod of the year. Of the workmen, 21 per cent. 
dwell in lodzings, and the masons garnis at Paris for the poor are deso- 
late aud filthy beyond ceseription. The females are better off, only 5 
per cent. live in lodgings. The poverty and want which prevail amongst 
many of them are atiributed to their own improvidence, but great 
numbers of them have their own establishments, are decorous, caretul 
people, and put money in the Savings Bank. Their character, as well 
as their rewards, is superior to that of the mass of their countrymen. 

The majority are tolerabiy well-informed. On the whole, 87 out of 
100 can read and write. In some branches, of course, as printing, the 
whole can read and write; and in some, as in weaving, a larger propor- 
tion—27 per cent.—can neither read nor write. Of the spinners, not 
above one half can read and write; and the engineers’ Jabourers are 
very generally ignorant of these arts. The females are about as well 
educated as the males, and 83 per cent. can read and write. 

_ Ot all the workmen of Paris, however, these who make plate and 
Jewellery, and articles in bronze, and all the articles that are designated 
as peculiarly Parisian, are the most intelligent and wost celev:ated. 
they generally work three or four together; rarely are they united to 
the number of ten or a dozen; many work at home. The children, after 
going to the communal schools, are apprenticed for a longer or a shorter 
period. They have the advantage of being in a society where science is 
extensively cultivated. Naturally vivacious, a continual intimacy with 
oxjects of art begets in them an exquisite taste, and they readily adapt 
themselves to gratify all the desires, and even the caprices, of their cus- 
tomers, They love novelty; they have a facile invention ; they werk 
with great activity and energy, and sometimes with great perseverance ; 
but they take atterw ards a long repose. When a necessity tor completing 
a job in haste arises, they work night after night, and day alter day, snd 
are only Zeslous to finish their task; and at the end, repose and pleasure 
wholly cccupy the man, In general, those who work together in large 
bodies are less instructed and move rude than the others, and amongst 
them most turbulence is found. The workers in the precious metals are 
distinguished for the strictest probity. Small ingots or leaf gold are 
placed at their command without control; they respect themselves, are 
well pa:d, lead regular lives, aud are respected. We have seen and ad- 
mired the produce of the Paris workshops, but of the workmen of Paris 
we have heard only as behind the barricades, or urging forward iusur- 
rection, From the revolution in 1848 they were the greatest suf- 
ferers, Half their wages, or £6,000,000, were sacrificed ; half the trace of 
r aris Was suspended, and workmen who had commanded all the comforts 
of life were for weeks and months obliged to beg, or were sustained 
in existence by a miserable donation not amounting to 2d. a day 
each. Af we could follow each of them to his home, we should find in 
Paris, in the summer and autumn of 1848, a mass of intense sutlering 














82,583 » 1, or work alone, 


Amongst the tailors there are no Jess than 4650 small masters, 1641 of | 
them having no journeyman, the rest only onc. So amongst the shoe- 





makere, 1605 masters have only one workman each, and 2699 work alone, i 





tlmost equal to that cauced by the deplorable tamine of Ireland. In 
Such consequences we have as firm a guarantee as can be given, 
that the bulk of the Parisians desire tranquiliity, and will preserve peace, 


| if their rulers will only treat them fairly, and allow them steadily to 


pursue their own path to prosperity, 


































THE FETES AT PARIS. 


Tue great Napoleonic fétes of Paris, though nominally beginning on 
Sunday, the 15th, may fairly be dated from Saturday, the 14th. The 
immense line from the Place de la Bastille to the triumphal arch on one 
side of the Seine, and from the Pantheon, the gardens and Palace of the 
Luxembourg, and the Church of St. Sulpice,to the Hétel des Invalides 
on the other, presented, during the whole of Saturday, but particularly 


well be imagined. Within that space are comprised the spots that 
present the greatest attractions for strangers as well as for Parisians. 
Along the whole line of street that begins at the Faubourg du Roule, 
and extends far away, under the different denominations of the 
Faubourg and the Rue St. Honoré, to where it is lost in the Rue de la 
Ferronnerie, and those narrow passages that still retain the names of 


des Innocens, a tide of human beings, apparently of every class and 


every calling, continued in an uninterrupted flow. As the way became 
narrower in the direction of one of the great centres of attraction—the 
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chosen spot where the Dames de la Halle ply their noisy calling, the 
passage was frequently blocked up with foot passengers, carts, and 
vehicles of every description. Along the nearly parallel lines of 
the Rue de Rivoli, the garden of the Tuileries, and the Champs 
Elysées, to the Barrier de V’Etoile, the crowds were not less 
great; and on the Boulevards, from the Porte St. Martin to the 
Madeleine, the promenaders had often to wait a considerable time before 
venturing to traverse from one side-path to the other, if they did not 
choose to run the risk of being crushed by carriages of every description 
that rolled along, or crossed from the transversal streets. The terraces 






on both sides were equally alive, and the Pont de la Concorde, impass- 





dnring the afternoon, the most animated and curious spectacle that can | lation. On the quays, and by the fountains and pillars, and 


the various trades which once flourished in the vicinity of the Marché | 


of the Tuileries, facing the Place de la Concofde, the river, and the quays | 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE FETES. 


able to carriages as well as to foot passengers, presented perhaps the 
greatest object of attraction. The restaurants, cafés, and confectioners’ 
shops, from the Italian Boulevards to the end of the Rue de la Paix and 
Castiglione, where the latter joins the Rue de Rivoli, and from the 
Boulevard des Capucines to where the noble Rue Royale issues on the 
Place de la Concorde, were closely crowded. The variety of idioms and 
dialects heard in those encumbered thoroughfares showed that 
Paris had received an immense addition to her ordinary popu- 





| garden parapete, might be seen whole families, apparently visiters 
| for the first time to the capital. 
| Not the least interesting point 
| was the structure at the end of 
| the Pont de la Concorde, and 
nezrly fronting the National As- 
sembly, now the Corps Legislatif, 
and which it almost completely 
concealed from the view of those 
who stood on the Place de la 
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Concorde. The structure that 
was the object of so much curiosity 
represented the Fort of Bard, with 
its frowning rocks covered with 
snow, which arrested for a space 
the division of Lannes during his 
passage over the Great St. Ber- 
nard, and which the First Consul 
succeeded in turning. Seen from 
the terrace of the Tuileries, this 
temporary edifice of wood and 
paintedj canvas, intended to pic- 
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ture forth a most interesting episode of the campaign which termi- 
nated in the victory of Marengo, was not without eflect. 

The morning cf Sunday rose in clouds. From daybreak till half-past 
seven the rain fell rather thickly ; it then passed off, and thouch there 
were occasional glimpses of sunshine, the sky still looked threatening ; 
yet soon after six o’clock many hundred persons assembled in the Place 
de la Madeleine, in expectation of obtaining admission into the church 
to witness the ceremonies, at which it was known the President would 
be present. In this, however, they were all, or very nearly all, dis- 
appointed, as no one but those connected with the church was 
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admitted without a ticket—the sacred edifice, vast as it is, scarcely 
affording accommodation to the dignitaries of State, Senators, 
members of the Council of State, members of the Legislative Corps, 


| the full dress of the British Foot Guards. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


at all large. Amongst the military officers present were several 
who wore the Prussian uniform, and two or three gentlemen appeared in 
The diplomatic corps was also 


Judges, members of the National Institute, and other public function- | represented. The Archbishop of Paris arrived at the church at a quarter 


aries who had been specially invited. At an early hour might be heard 
the cannon of the Invalides firing salutes in honour of the anniversary 
of the Emperor. At seven o’clock the National Guards of the Arron- 
dissement and the Banlieue, infantry and cavalry, dressed in their 
newest nniform, mustered in the different quarters, preparatory to 
marching to the review ground. About a quarter before eight o’clock 
the grand entrance of the church was thrown open to admit a full mili- 
tary band, who assisted the ordinary choir during the service. A few 
minutes after eight, the judges of the Court of Cassation, arrayed in 
their scarlet and ermine robes, arrived; and from that time till half-past 
nine the line of carriages was uninterrupted. The attendance of naval 
and military officers was very numerous; that of members of the Legis- 
lative Corps, at least of those in uniform, was thin; and as but one gal- 
lery in front could be reserved for ladies, the female attendance was not ' 
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President, who wore the uniform of a Lieutenant-General, alighted from 
his carriage, he was received at the foot of the church steps by several 
general officers who were waiting for him bareheaded. He ascended to 
the lofty vestibule firmly, and showed no signs of the indisposition with 
which it was stated, he had been recently affected. The facade of the 
Madeleine was richly decorated ; the pillars were covered with crimson 
cloth, studded with bees, and on each side stood a pyramid surmounted 
by an eagle, one of which had been blown off by the wind the previous 
night, but was afterwards replaced. 

The interior of the church was fitted up for the occasion. The so- 
Jemn music, the lights, the odour of incenee, the rich uniforms of the 
military and civil officers produced their due effect. The President was 
led to his place near the altar by the Archbishop, and the curé of 
the Madeleine, M. Duguerry. The ceremony of the blessing of the 
standards was performed by the prelate, and before the religious ser- 
vice of the day or the | Te Deum.” The standard-bearers had taken 
their places in front of the church. The eagles were soon after de- 
livered to them, and they were ordered to proceed to their respective 
corps; when they reached, each took his station about ten paces in front 
of hiscorps. The fifty-two battalions of the National Guard of Paris 
and the Banlieue were drawn up in two lines from the Madeleine to 


before nine o’clock, and in about half an hour after a strong body of the 
Municipal Guard, horse and foot, occupied the Place de la Madeleine, so 
as to prevent any interruption to the President on his arrival. Pre- 
cisely at half-past nine o’clock, the hour indicated, the drums beating to 
arms, and cheering in the distance, and in the direction of the Rue 
Royale, gave notice that the principal personage of the day was 
approaching. A squadron of Guides handsomely dressed and accoutred, 
and well mounted, first made their appearanc>, and elicited a burst of 


| applause from the crowd for their martial bearing and the elegance of 
the officers’ uniform. Next came a squadron of Lancers, a squadron of | 


Carabineers, and a troop of cavalry of the National Guard of Paris. The 
arrival of the President’s carriage at the church steps produced a general 
cry of “ chapeau bas” from the persons standing in the rear of the 
crowd, either out of compliment to the President,for to obtain a better 
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FIREWORKS IN THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE 


the Porte Maillot of the Bois de Boulogne. No attention was paid to 
their numbers; they were mingled together, the town and the banlieue 
alternately. 

The National Guard made a very neat appearance. The clothing of 
the men and officers fitted well. Their epaulettes were white as snow; 
their accoutrements clean, and well put on; their shakos smart; their 
firelocks polished. The horses of the cavalry were generally good. To 
be sure, one might now and then discern in the ranks of the infantry 
some whose émbonpoint was more inconvenient than graceful, and whom 
the fatigues of a long march from the Porte St. Denis to the Champs 
Elysées rather tried. Then in dressing up or marching a little irre- 
gularity was now and then discernible ; and they did not appear to be 
always Well prepared for unforeseen impediments on the line of march, 
such as obstinate or stupid cabmen, wayward omnibus drivers that try 
the patience, and prove the tactics, of the civic force. Their music was 


| unexceptionable. 
At half-past ten o’clock Louis Napoleon mounted his horse at the | 


Madeleine. The cortige was opened b two squadrons of Guides, 
one of Lancers, and half a squadron of cavalry of the National Guard, 
and was closed by a squadron of Carabineers and Lancers. attended by 
Generals Magnan and St. Arnaud, and a number of other general 
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view of the corttge. Louis Napoleon appeared to understand 
it in the former sense, as he put his uncovered head ont of 
the window, smiled, and bowed several times. The people as- 
sembled appeared delighted with the pageant—several, the women 
particularly, exclaiming loudly, ‘‘ Comme il est beau s” C'est ad- 
mirable!” At the same moment the rain had ceased, and a gleam of 
sunshine followed, which tended to increase the good humour of the 
cruwd, who seemed disposed to be pleased with everything. The guards 


| on duty gave every facility to the people to see what was passing, some~- 


| times even permitting them to transgress the prescribed limits. 


Another 
object which added animation and interest to the scene was the presence 
of a band of old warriors, the relics of the Imperial armies, who drew 
up in line and received with the military salute the Prince while he was 
still outside the iron railing. The veterans had evidently received marks 


| of the President’s munificence, for, in place of being attired in the old- 


| 


fashioned and moth-eaten uniforms usually observable, their clothing te- 
day was quite new; and some of the uniforms were really fine, parti- 
cularlyythat of the Red Lancers of thejImperial Guard. When the 
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Officers, with their respective staffs. The President rode in front of the 
right line of the National Guards tothe Porte Maillot, at the Bois de 
Boulogne. He returned in the same manner, and descended along the 
left line, stopping and saluting the eagles as they lowered before him on 
his way. On his return to the Place de la Concorde he proceeded to the 
Quays, and passed in review, on the right and left, the cavalry of the 
civic force, that was drawn up on both sides of the Pont de la Concorde. 
Ata quarter to twelve he took his station close to the Pont Tournant of 
the garden of the Tuileries, facing the obelisk, where the whole force 
defiled before him. This operation lasted nearly two hours, and could 
not be otherwise than fatiguing. As the President passed along he was 
cheered. The cheers appeared very warm during the dejilé, particularly 
on the part of the National Guards. When the last detachment had 
marched past, the President clapped spurs to his horse without waiting 
for his escort, which was at some distance, and in an instant he 


| found himself completely surrounded by a multitude of people 


of almost every class, who formed his only escort, with the excep- 
tion of a troop of lancers of the National Guard, who with some difficulty 
kept a passage open for him, until, amid cheers, he reached the Palace 
of the Elysée. The cries of ‘‘ Vive Napoleon” were on some occasions 
rather vociferously uttered, by the peasants and blouses particularly. 
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With this rather unusual escort the President arrived at the Elys¢ée at a 
quirter to two o’clock. Though the day kept free from rain, yet it was 
not agreeable; the wind was very strong, and the dust most annoying, 
and both were full in the face of the President during the defilé; a few 
drops of rain occasionally fell. The new equestrian statue of the Em- 
peror, executed by Count de Niewkerque, and now placed on its pedestal 
at the Rond-Point of the Champs Elys¢ées, was saluted by the general 
Officers as they passed. 

It was about one o'clock when the first battalion of the National 
Guard marched along the Boulevards on its return; and the others con- 
tinued to pays on successively until nearly three o’clock. Each corps car 
ried the colours it had just received. The eagles differed in this from those 
of the Line, that they were silver instead of gilt; and on the flag itself 
were inser bed, in letters of gold, “ R. F.” (Republique Frangaise), and 
the words * Garde Nationale.” Each battalion had its company of sa- 
peurs-pompiers, its pioneers, and its vivanditres in full dress. Many of 
the men carried laurel branches in the barrels of their muskets. 
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THE NAVAL COMBAT ON THE SEINE. 

The naval combat between the frigate Ville de Paris on one side, and 
the steamers Arcas and Calypso on the other, began at half-past four 
o’cloek,in that part of the river between the Pont des Invalides and the 
Pont de Jena, in the presence of a countless multitude. The attack on 
the frigate was begun by an attempt on the part of the steamer Ca/yp30, 
near the Pont des Invalides, who sent boats to reconnoitre the position 
of the frigate. The boats were hailed by the sentinels on board, and 
received with a fire of musketry, which compelled them to fall back on 
the steamers; still, however, keeping up a well-sustained fire as they 
retreated. Ina moment about a dozen or two of boats belonging to the 
attacking vessels, and with their crews and a party of infantry soldiers, 
again made for the frigate, the Ville de Paris, and at tempted to board 
under cover of the fire of two forts, each mounting three guna, stand- 
ing on the bank to the left and right of the frigate. After a desperate 
attempt on the part of the flotilla to capture the Villede Paris, it was 
obliged to retreat, with (presumed) considerable los3 on both sides, for 





the frigate and the steamers supported their men during the action. 
The cannon fired on both sides, as well as the musketry, 
aud the bridges of the Invalides and of Jena, with the 


banks, were soon involved in wreaths of smoke. The commanding 
oflicer of the flotilla was, with others, taken prisoner, and conducted on 
poard the Ville de Paris, where he surrendered his sword to the captain. 
Then the action became serious; for, when the smoke cleared off, the 
Arcas steamer was seen moving from the place she had hitherto occupied 
near the right bank, and bore down, with all her steam up, on the 


frigate, while, as she advanced, her swivel guns threw out their fire 
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campaign would have been useless, and must be given up; andthe battle 
of Marengo, which placed the Imperial crown on the brow of the First 
Consul would not have been fought. The Governor of the Fort, alarmed 
at the passing of 30,000 men over the tremendous Albaredo, by | 
means of steps rudely cut in its face—like those which serve 
as a communication between the Convent of Monserrat at 
Catalonia and the hermitages perched on the dizzy summit of 
each separate mountain—had the last consolation that it was utterly 
impossible, a3 he believed, for heavy guns to be conveyed by the same 
perilous path; and without guns he knew that Bonaparte would not de- 
scend into the pluin. But while the Governor was thus giving himself 
confidence, and imparting it to his superiors, the French guns had 
already passed through the village of Bard, and under the very citadel. 
It was effected by one of those stratagems which only belong to genius 
to conceive, but which, when explained, seem as simple and natural as 
that which enabled Columbus to make the egg stand on oneend. The 
guns had been dismounted from their carriages, concealed under branches 
of trees, and dragged, during the night, by men, along the streets, which 
had been previously covered over with straw, and the wheels of 
the carriages covered carefully with blankets so as to exclude 
every sound. The attempt sueceeded completely. Batteries were erected 
on the summit of the Albaredo, which commanded the citadel, and 
which soon had no other alternative but to surrender. It appears that 
the resistance of the fort had been overlooked in the general plan of the 
campaign, even by such a general as Bonaparte ; but it was nearly cost- 
ing him the loss of his whole army. Once free from this dangerous 
spot the army advanced along the valley to Ivrea, which was carried 
by Lannes, who again defeated the Austrians, and the roads to Turin 
and Milan were equally open for Bonaparte to choose. 

It was the episode thus hastily sketched that was intended to be re- 
presented by the frail structure raised on the present occasion on the 
space between the Pont de la Concorde and the National Assembly, and 
extending along the Quai d’Orsay to the right and left. 

The structure was composed ef wood and canvass, painted so as to 
give a good idea of the ground—the snow lying thickly on the rocks, the 
stunted shrubs, the green ice, ard the dark and frowning battlements of 
the castle. The mountain, however, was sadly shorn of its terrors by re- 
peated gusts of wind which swept down the river and quays, and the 
canvass, particularly in the upper parts, torn away and exposing the 
framework of wood on which it was supported. The damage done, in 
fact, was considerable, though the lower part of the gorge was, so far as 
could be perceived, uninjured, and the Castle of Bard, though it lost a 
battlement or two, maintained its reputation, and may still be seen 
nearly in the same condition as before the hurricane swept away its pro- 
tecting crags. With all these ditadvantages, the representation, ull 
diminished as it was, went off very well. 

The spectator, standing in the centre of the Place de la Concorde, 
with his face turned to the bridge, had at his left hand the citadel of 
Bard and a portion of the valley of Aosta, in the direction of the Rue 
de Bourgegne, aud on his right the chain of mountains and the rock of 





Albaredo, with the narrow pass of the gorge at their feet. The hour 


The combat lasted for some time, occasionally to the advantage of | fur commencing the fireworks, of which the attack on the fort was to 


the crew of the Ville de Paris, and again to the assailants. The latter, 
findic? at last all their efforts to be in vain, only thought of providing 
for their retreat with as little damage as possible. The Ville de Paris 
was not disposed to let them off so easily: she manned her boats and 
seut out to the pursuit of the discomtitted Arcas, and,in the meantime, 
managed to get clear of the combat. The pursuit was carried on 
vigorously, and the flying had no time to repair the damage, and scarcely 
2 moment for defence. So harassed was slie that, pressed every 
moment closer and closer by her untiring enemy, she was at length 
forced to haul down her flag. She was boarded, and her captain 
and crew made prisoners. The captain was conducted on board 
the frigate, and gave up his sword to the viciorious commander 
of the Ville de Paris, surrounded by all his officers. The other steamer, 
the Czinpso, seeing the defeat sustained by her companion, bore down 
with her crew of 150 men to the succour of the Arcas, but apparently to 
parley, as she hoisted the white flag. Boats passed frequently from one 
to the other vessel, while hostilities were suspended. The presence of 
the Calypso revived the courage of the prisoners on board the Ville de 
Paris. They rose in revolt, shouts and firing of musketry followed ; the 
fricate signalled the interruption of the armistice, the drums beat to 
arms, and the combat began afresh and became general. The Culypso 
and the Arcas placed the Ville de Paris between two fires, and soon made 
ready to board. The frigate manned her rigging to repel the attack, 
while she continued exposed to the fire of the forts on the bank, and to 
that of the stearrers. The attack at this moment became general. 
Amid the roar of the guns, and the rattling of the musketry, were heard 
the cries of the conquering, the shriek of the boatswain’s whistle, and the 
roll of drums, with the shouts of the delighted spectators on both 
: The boarding parties were at length completely repulsed, and 
e sent out her boats in pursuit of her assailants, who retired ra- 
pid he magazines of the Calypso and Arcas blew up, and both 
steamers hauled down their flags. he fire then ceased, and the Viile de 
Paris remained victorious. : ’ 

The place from which the President was to witness the spectacle was 
on thie left bank of the river, where it makes a bend midway between 
the Pont des Invalides and the Pont de Jena. The whole vast space on 
both banks was alive with human beings, and as far as the eye could 
reach along the heights of Chaillot all was covered even tuo the house 
tops. Platforms and tents were to be seen far away in the distance on 
both sides. Down the river as far as Bercy, where regattas have been 
held, the multitude, I am told, is equally great. I have not heard as 
yet f any accident occurring. 4 . 

uring the afternoon the old soldiers of the Empire proceeded to the 
column of the Place Vendéme, to deposit their customary offerings of 
























crowns of immorieliles and garlands of flowers, and at the moment [ | 
One of the chaplets bore 


write the whole of the railing is so covered. 
the inscription, ** Sa fumille regne, c’est pour le bonheur de la France.” 


THE PASSAGE OF THE MONT ST. BERNARD. 
Paris, Monday, August 16th. 

The two most interesting features in the féte of yesterday were, un- 
questionably, the naval combat and the fireworks representing the pas- 
sage of Mont St. Bernard. That an idea may be formed of the latter, 
it will not be superfluous to say a few words on the incident it was in- 
tended to describe. The campaign which terminated in the battle of 
Marenco, was principally undertaken to recover the prestige which a 
series of successes the most wonderful had invested the French arms 
with, and to win back victory to the French standards which had aban- 
dened them during the absence of Bonaparte in Egypt. The First 
Consul had reserved for himself that task, and on the very field where 
his earliest and his noblest laurels had been earned. The passage of the | 
| 








Great St. Bernard, and the triumph with which that struggle against 
nature was crowned, are, of course, familiar to all; but, perhaps, the 
interesting, and, to a certain extent, important, episode of that cam- 
paign is lost in the glory of the whole. Just as the greatest diflicultiss 
of the passage of St. Bernard had been overcome, and as nature 
seemed to have withdrawn her opposition to Bonaparte’s onward march, | 





others commenced of no less formidable a kind. Lannes had swept the | b 


Austrians ut Chatillon; but,as he advanced to the narrowest pari of 


rising before him on a perpendicular rock, on the bank of the 


river Dorea, like the guardian giant of the pass. The citadel | 
was ouly strong from its almost impregnable position, and this | 
wus of such a nature as to threaten to actualiy shut up the 
French in a ravine without supplies of auy kind. A dezperate attempt 
was made by the general of division to carry the citadel by agsau't, but | 
aliin vain. The attempt waa relinquished. Surprised and irritated at | 
this unforeseen obstac’e in his path—for though the existence of the 
fort hud been known to the Italian eflicers of the army, yet all appeared 
ignorant of its strength—the First Consul examined it in person from 
the summit of the Albaredo, a lofty crag in the chain of mountains 
which formed one sice of the narrow pass, and which completely com- 
mauded both the citadel and the village. With his usual rapidity of 
dec sion he resolved on storming the town in the first piace, end, pro- 
ting by the diversion, to conduct the army in files by a rugged path. | 
way over the Albaredo itself, and down to the other side, and thus tura 


the fort Bard—which he soon saw was too strong to be won by acoup | de 


demain. The town was carried under a tremendous fire from the cita- 


del. The passing of the men and horses was, however, of little im- | with each other, At the Kond Point stood the bronze equestrian statue 
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: ‘ | F Cc yi us} acl in, amidst 
the gorge of Aosta, he was astonished to find the citadel of Bard | senate of white globes were suspended round each fountain, 


| height encircled with a framework with metal pipes, from which gas 


form a part, was nine o'clock, and long before that hour not merely the 
Place de la Concorde, the quays, the terraces of the Tuileries, the 
Chamrs Elysées, and the Rue Royale, were covered with the multitude; 
but far, far away in places where not a glimpse could possibly be caught 
of the spectacle, but where only a view might be had of the red sky 
above, human beings in countless masses were congregated. The signal 
for the commencement was to be given by the President of the Republic, 
for whose special service, and that of his suite, an elegant canopy had | 
been erected in the grand balcony of the Minister of Marine, exactly in 
front of the palace of the Chamber of Deputies, whose sugade was al- 
most covered by the structure. Immediately after the clock struck nine, 
the signal rocket was let off by Louis Napoleon; in an instant it 
was answerel from the opposite bank by a discharge of ar- 
tillery and a flight of countless rucke‘s, which shot up into the dark 
sky, and, burstiag amongst the stars, fell in ome mass like a 
cascade of fire. This was repeated again and again in every 
variety of form and colour which the genius of pyrotechnism could in- 
vent, while in the midst of the deluge of suns and stars of dazzling 
brilliancy, and which made the sky over Paris look as if heated by an 
immense conflagration, might he seen on the mountain to the right of 
the fort, and tar above it, the figure of the First Consul on horseback, 
the charger rearing, his hind feet resting on a semicircular rock, and 
Bonaparte, with arm extended, peinting, in the distunce, ithe way that 
was to lead his army to the plains of Marengo. The figure had its face 
turned towards the triumpaal arch of the Barriere de l’Etoile. This 
beautiful play of light continued some time longer, when at the proper 
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moment the equestrian figure burst out again mto one bluze oi iight, 
and from the midst issued a balloon, which shot into the air bearing aloft | 
an illuminated letter “N,” of colossal dimensions. The balloon con- 
tinued to rise and the letter to dia,inish by successive burstings, until at | 
last its splenvour disappeared, and the whole faded trom the view. Lhe 
concluding burst of fire, the bouquet, once more revealed the statue of 
the First Consul, surrounded by blazing stars of every size and hue, and 
was the crowning glory of the whole. I may ada, that the figure of 
Bonaparte was modelled on the well-known equestrian portrait by 
David. It is of course unnecessary to say that Bonaparte did net ascend 
the great St. Bernard on a fiery charger. A great partof the way was 
passed on the back of a more humble animal. 


THE ILLUMINATIONS. 

The illuminations in the other parts of the city were intended to be 
on the grandest and most brilliant ecale, but here too the wind inter- 
fered most rudely and recklessly. As is generally the cage, the Place de 
la Concorde and the noble avenue of the Champs Elysées were, after 
the subject just sketched, the principal points of attraction. The beau- 
tiful rostral columns in the former place were encircled by spiral wreaths 
of iron work from the bottom to the top, and from these were supended 
lighted lamps of various hues, and on the summit the letter “ N,” sur- 
rounded with laurel, with the Imperial Crown above. Between every 
two pillars was erected an hexagonal fountain of classic form, painted 
to resemble white marble, and filled with evergreens and flowers, and 
hung with lines of lamps. The pedestal was of triangular form, a 
Cupid riding on a swan, and blowing a gilt conch shell, supporting the 
wide-spreading cup above. From the centré of the cup.rose a pillar 
terminating in large palm leaves, surrounding a tulip shaped cup of 
ground giass, which was to bear a jet of gas at night. This pillar had 
around it three female figures with joined hands. Globes of white ground 
glass were everywhere to be seen through the foliage, and the effect was 
pleasing. All round the Place, on a line with the fountains, were erected 
tripods of white and gold, serving as the supports of strings of white 
globes, which were to serve for the illumination at night. Behind was 
a close line of lotty flag staffs, and from the summit of each floated a 
tricoloured pennant. Ranges of steps, raised one above the other, ran 
round the base of the permanent fountains in the square, and the inter- 
mediate space was turned into a parterre, on which were seen masses of 
flowers of many hues, and each was enclosed with a rustic trellis work. 
The centre vase of each fouatain, raised high by a framework of iron, 
ore at the top the initizl “N.,” intended to be lighted up at night. 


ruds and flowers, and between the groups of white statuary, so 
that the streams of water would gush out through the light on the 
verduie beneath. The obelisk of Luxor was to about one-third of its 





jets were to produce an illumination. The Piace de la Concorde itself 
was surrounded by a circle of lofiy flug staffs, with flags and streamers | 
floating from the summit, and connected together by strings of lighted | 
lamps, forming luminous arcades. The seated statues at the corners of 
the vast square, 1epreseating the fortified places of France, had two 
clusters of flaga floating on each side. The grand avenue of the Champs 
Elysées was lined with 62 fountains, eigat feet high, and adorned with 
groups of statuary, flowers, and lamps. At each side # gas apparatus 
was placed in 156 places, fitted to the permanent candelabra, 


and surmounted with eagles, and the letter “N.” crowned, 
and which were marked out in jets of gas. From the Place 
la Concorde to the ‘Triumphal Arch, festoons of lamps 


connected the fountains and the bronze pillars of the caudelabra 








of the Emperor, with bas-reliefs representing Roman warriors on the 
sides of the pedestal, and four large bronze eagles, with outspread wings, 
at the base. The statue is larger than life. The Emperor is represented 
as turning his face a little towards the right, and his right hand is laid 
on his breast. The statue looks in the direction of the Tuileries. Of 
the large edifices onposite the Chamber of Deputies, the Garde Meuble 
was ornamented at each wing with hangings of crimson and gold, and 
the intermediate spaces with drapery of blue and silver. The spaces 
between the pillars above were dressed out with tricolour streamers, and 
masses of coloured lamps suspended in the centre for the purposes of 
illumination. The hotel of the Minister of Marine was ornamented in 
a similar manner, with the addition of a gallery and canopy of crimson 
velvet and gold on the balcony, with eagles at the summit, and fonr gilt 
anchors suspended from the front. It was from this spot the President 
witnessed the spectacle. 

The illuminations, the lighting of which began just at nightfall, now 
became the subject of general curiosity. The Place Vendéme was not 
lso crowded as was to have been expected, from the écidt which the 
lighting of the column was intended to produce. Nor did the public 
ose anything by their indifference, for the lighting, owing to the high 
wind, was a failure—part of the lights not burning at all, and 
the others doing so only fitfully and ineffectually. The statue 
of the Emperor at the top was not illuminated, and that 
gave the whole an incomplete appearance. Round the square, in the 
place of the ordinary gas lamps, were wreaths of light, with the names 
of twelve of the principal battles of the Emperor in the centre of each ; 
but the wind marred the effect of these, and the arrangement of the 
names was without regard to chronological order. The battles men- 
tioned were Aboukir, Rivoli, Fleurus, Jéna, Eylau, Lodi, Wagram, 
Arcole, Mondovi, Moscow, Ulm,and Marengo. The Rue de la Paix and 
the Rue de Castiglione, leading to the Place Vendéme, were only par- 
tially illuminated. 

In the principal avenue of the garden of the Tuileries, and on the 
terraces surrounding the large basin, there were also illuminations, On 
the Terrasse des Feuillans a grand concert was given. It ccnsisted of 
the following pieces :—Air of “ La Reine Hortense ;” overture of Auber’s 
“* Siréne ;” fantasia on the “* Huguenots” of Meyerbeer, with the new in- 
struments of M. Sax; fantasia on Auber’s “ Enfant Prodigue;” bolero 
of Fessy; a military fantasia by Mohr; overture of the “ Jeune Henri” 
by Mehul; cavatina from Adolphe Adam’s “Chilet;” A. Adam's 
“ Sanctus,” on the new instruments of Sax; the “ Rossignol,” a waltz 
by Jullien; and, finally, a military allegro by Landelle. The per- 
formers were about 200 in number, and were under the direction of M. 
Landelle. 

The Place Vendéme was not the only place where the violence of the 
wind occasioned disappointment. In the Place de la Concorde the illu- 
mination did not come up to general expectation. In truth it must be 
admitted that it was there, asin other places, a failure. A great part of 
the lamps were not lighted at all, from want of time; others, from the 
violence of the wind, soon became extinguished ; and the lighting of the 
column was not only imperfect, but the coloured glasses selected were 
not in good taste. But the effect produced by the festnons of lights in 
the principal fountains was charming. 

The Champs Elysées were also far from presenting the brilliant ap- 
pearance which had been observed at the preceding fttes. The electric 
lights at the fountains could nut be brought into play; the lighting of 
others was not completed; and from several no water fell. The “ N.’s.” 
imperial crowns, and eagles, which were substituted for the ordinary gas- 
inmps, were, taken severally, successful ; but, on the whole, they did net 
produce light enough to create great effect in the great avenue. The Arc 
de Triomphe, which was to have been one of the great features in the 
show, was all but a blank—the violence of the wind having prevented 
the fixing on the top of the gigantic eagle by Bayre—the electric light 
which was cast on the monument not having been at all brilliant—and 
the illumination of the cornice appearing scanty. 

At the church of the Madeleine, the illuminations prepared were not 
completed. But on the Boulevards the effect was good. On this great 
thoroughfare, from the Madeleine to the Bastille, 150 of the 300 erdinary 
gas lamps were turned into palm trees, of about two yards in diameter, 
containing on each leaf globes of diiferent colours, and variegated lamps 
were wound about the trunks. 

At Bercy and the Barritre du Tréne there were concerts, pantomimes, 
and illuminations. 

In aifferent points of the town some private houses were illuminated, 
but, on the whole, the number of these was limited. All the public 
buildings were lighted up. 

The President remained for some time after the fireworks on the bal- 
cony of the Hotel of the Marine, and the people still remained there, 
believing, perhaps, that the President’s stay was occasioned by the 
approach of some new spectacle which had not been promised in the 
programme. He retired, however, about half-past ten o'clock. 

To give an idea of the masses of the people that crowded every 
thoroughfare is difficult. From ten o’clock until long past midnight, a 
tide of human beings flowed incessantly along the whole extent of the 
Boulevards on their return to the tsubourgs, and persons who were pre- 
sent state that the appearance in the Rue St. Honoré, Rue des Petits 
Champs, Rue de Rivoli, and particularly the quays, was some- 
thing awful. They were moving along the quays until past four 
this morning. Hundreds of people, who had come in from many miles 
distance, sought repose under the trees in the Champs Elysées, where 
they were seen this morning. The railway had been bringing people in 
for several days previous by thousands. 

As already stated, considerable disappointment was felt at the partial 
failure of the i!lumination. Though one would suppose that the vio- 
lence of the wind was sutflicient to account for it, yet rumeur speaks of 
other, and perhaps unfounded, causes. Some say tliat a certain number 
of workmen employed on the occasion struck for higher wages at the 
most critical momeuat, when they knew that unless their demands were 
satished a failure was certain. Others attribute it t» the Rouges, who 
prevailed on them to strike. The wind also damaged considerably the 
structure at the Marché des Innocens, where the bull was to be viven 
last night. The following notice was posted up last evening in various 
parts of Paris :— 





Prefecture of Police. 
Ball at the Marché des Innocens, 

The violence of the wind having, in the course of the day, torn off the larg 
canvass covering which was extended over the centre of ths ball-rouin, the ball 
cannot take place this evening. 

The extreme violence of the wind does not a'low the works required to re- 
pair this damage to te executed without the workmen being placed in danger of 
their lives. 

In consequence, the bail is postponed to Tuesday next, and the cards of invi- 
tation already delivered wiil ba received on that night. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SOIREE AT ST. CLOUD. 


The President of the Republic gave a graud soirée on Monday night at 
the Palace of St. Cloud. The cards of invitation fixed nine o’clock for 
the commencement of the reception, and before half-past nine at least 
1000 persons had arrived. By ten o'clock at least 2000 were present, 
and guests continued to arrive till after midnight. Among the company 
were 2 great number of senators, members of the Council of State 
and judges, the members of the Diplomatic Corps, all the generals 
of the army of Paris, and a considerable number of colonels and other 
Officers. At a little after ten o'clock the Prince, accompanied by some 
members of his family and some of his Ministers, went through the 
rooms bowing to his guests. On his retiring the dance commenced in 
the long gallery, and this was followed by a splendid supper. 

A considerable portion of the company remained till past four o'clock 
in the morning. It ia stated that over 3000 persons were present; and 
some idea may be formed of the crowded state of the rooms by the fact 
of the file of carriages reaching beyond the bridge of Surenne. ‘The 
uniforms were very numerous, and amongst them was one which attracted 
general and marked attention. It was the full dress of a brigadier of the 
Nizam’s cavalry. The mundul, or turban of cloth of gold; the ulkhalak, or 
dark blue tunic covered over with the richest gold embroidery; the 
miszee, or scarlet embroidered vest ; and the hummabund, the scarlet and 
gold embroidered scarf worn round the waist, all looked most gorgeous, 
The dark basané complexion, the bare throat, and jet black moustache of 
the wearer led every one at first to believe that he was actually a native of 
some eastern land. The decoration of the Spanish Order of St. Ferdinand 
reposing modestly on the embroidered breast, showed, however, that he had 
seen service in other countries than in the East. The oflicer in question 
was Lrigadier Beatson, an Englishman, who had long served in India, 
He had distinguished himself in the East on several occasions, pare 
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ticularly in 1844, when he led the, Bundeleund legion, which, 
though only a local corps, and raised for particular service within 
certain limits, volunteered to proceed to Sciude and serve there under 
Sir Charles Napier. Brigadier Beatson served for two years in 
Spain in the British Legion under Sir de Lacy Evans, his 
ardour for the field seryice of hizs professsion having  in- 
duced him to app!y for leave of absence to that extent. After 


his two years’ service in Spain, where he had been severely wounded, he | 
| with branches of trees ornamented with fluwers, so that they resembled 


returued to India, where he continued to serve with the same distinction 
until very recently. Nothing could surpass the attentions which he, and 
indeed the other foreigners who were present at the ball, received from 
the French officers of every rank. 


THE GRAND BALL IN THE MARCHE DES INNOCENS. 
(From the Times Correspondent.) 


The improvements which modern taste and modern convenience have 
etected in Paris are rapidly effacing the memory of spots long hallowed 
by tradition, or execrated as the theatre of public crime or deeds of 
private vengeance. That of Tue:day night's revelry was once traversed by 
the belated passenger with trembling step and hushed breath, for he was 
amidst the terrors of the valley of the shadow of death, and the boldest 
ruffian that ever swaggered along the narrow and gloomy streets of old 
Paris covered his face with his cloak and muttered a hasty prayer aa he 
approached it. That spot was at one time a vast charnel house—the 
last resting-place of the outcasts of the world. It was the favourite 
scene of the ghost stories of the romance of the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
centuries. The ground now oc .upied by the Marche des Innocens was 
for centuries the cemetery attached to the church of the same name. 
The sacred edifice itself owed its foundation, as we are informed by the 
Chronicler V'geois, to a crime, attributed, but in all prob.bility falsely, 
to a foul murder committed by a Jew. We are not told of the punish- 
ment inflicted on the assassin, but it is recorded that the victim was 
doubly avenged. The blood worked miricles, and the piety or the 
superstition of the public raised the edifice to perpetuate the memory of 
the crime, which was assimilated to that of Herod. This occurred to- 
wards the close of the 12th century. 

On two important occasions the church was placed under interdict. 
One evening in the latter days of Charles VII. a man and a woman 
chanced to perform their evening devotion before the same altar. Owing 
to some unexplained act of violence on the part of the man, the woman 
stabbed him. The spot on which blood is shed becomes accursed, and 
until the moral stain be removed by penance, as the material one is by 
purification, no religious rite can be performed there. The Prelate who 
then filled the Episcopal Chair of Paris was Jegques du Chastelier, 
known for the rigour of his discipline. For twenty-two days ail reli- 
gious rite was suspended ; no prayer was heard within its precincts ; the 
bell ceased to toll the morning office or the vesper hymn, | The temple 
was dar< and silent as the vaults bemeath it; the gates were closed to 
the living and the dead: the former were forced to pray elsewhere, 
and the dead found an asylum in unconsecrated ground. A course 
of severe penance and a copious offering at length restored the parish 
to the favour of the Bishop. Three years after, Denis Demoulin, the 
successor of the terrible du Chastelier, again shut up the church and 
the cemetery, where some new and nameless profana:ion had been per- 
petrated: penance still more rigorous, and a largess still more munifi- 
cent, Once more opened both to the faithful. 

The spot where the orchestra of last night was placed was the site of 
an asylum for fair penitents, who e frailties—for the fifteenth century 
was fruitful in passion and in crime—were washed away in tears; where 
those whose remorse came early, or who could sin no more, passed the 
remnant of their existence. A communication exi-ted between the cells 
and the church by means of closely barred apertures, through which 
their coarse and scant meal was passed. The spot is still pointed out 
where the beauteous Réaé de Vendomais, wife of the Seigneur de Soul- 
dai, expiated her double crime—love for the gallant archer of King 
Charles the Eight’s boy guard, and the murder of her lord. 

At the close of the 12th ceatury the gallery or passage known as the 
Charnier, the very scene of last constructed. 
Lofty and sombre, cavered with funeral monuments, paved, as it were, 
with tombs, it even then presented a curious contrast with surrounding 
objects. S:de by side with epitaphs wrought in marble, death’s heads, 
and crosses formed of human bones, might be seen head-dresses of the 
latest fashion, toys, musical instrumeats, and weapons of warfare. The 
present Rue de la Ferronerie (then called Charronerie) ran parallel to 
the charnel-house, and on it was depicted in gaudy colours the Danse 
Maca re (the inventioa of a troubadour named Macabrus), intended as 
@ satire on the amusements and follies of the living. In front of this 
strange melange of the sacred and profane stood the pulpit of the street- 
preacher rere Richard, the indomitable scourger of the vices of the 
day, and whose invectives, bitter as they were, never failed to attract 
a full audience. It was in the Rue Ferronerie, also, that Ravaillac 
stabbed Henry [V.; andat a short distance, in the Rue de la Ton- 
nelerie, Molitre was born. 

The frequency of crime, the supernatural terrors with which super- 
stition invested the spot, and the pestilential vapours from the vaults, 
rendered the whole place an intolerable nuisance. The latter in par- 
ticular had long made fearful ravages amongst the population of that 
quarter of Paris. But it was not until 1786 that the remains which 
had been accumulating for six centuries were removed to the cata- 
combs, and the old church itself demolished. The fountain which 
stood at one end—the joint work of Lescot, Abbot of Clugny, and 
Goujon, the latter one of the victims of St. Bartholomew—was also 
carefully removed ; the cemetery, long so famous aud xo terrible, be- 
came the present market—Marché des Innocens—and the same foun- 
tain now adorns its centre. The sheds that still exist, and that have 
replaced the immense parapluies which in other times protected the 
dames dela halle from the inclemency of the weather, were constructed 
by order of the Emperor Napoleon. 

It was on that same ground, so long associated with pestilence 
and crime, that the festivities of last night were held. For nearly a 
fortnight previous more than 600 men were working day and night at 
the construction and decorations of the ball-rooms. The space ex- 
tended nearly the entire length of the market—from the Rue Lingerie 
to the Rue St. Denis on the west and the east, and the Rue Aux Fers 
and La Ferronnerie to the north and south. The structure itself was 
50 feet in height, about 400 feet in length, and 180 in breadth. On the 
ground, which is usually occupied by the venders of vegetables, a solid 
flooring, but not without a certain degree of elasticity was laid; it was 
covered over with a carpeting of painted canvass. 

The hour for throwing open the doora to the public had been fixed at 
nine o’clock, but for several hours previous the streets and passages 
leading to the great centre of attraction were entirely encumbered by 
the population. The evening was dark and lowering, after a day of 
much heat; and disagreeable predictions were heard of rain, which, un- 
fortunately, were to a great extent realised at alater hour, The three 
thoroughfares direct!y leading from the Boulevards to the Marché des 
Innocens, from north to south, are the streets Montmartre, Poissoniére, 
with its continuation, le Petit Carreau and Montorgueil, St. Denis, and 
St. Martin; but,as they approach the market, they are broken up, as it 
were, by smaller passages, exceedingly narrow, und by no means of the 
cleanest. The Rue St. Denis extends away ‘o the river through the 
Plaee du Chatelet, and the Rue St. Martin continues, under the deno- 
mination of Rue des Arcis, to the Pont Notre Dame. These thorough- 


night's festivity, was 


fares, which are of considerable length, were. from six o'clock, filled with 
vehicles of every possible description; and, rumbling sJowly along, and 
to the annoyance of the lizhter conveyances, as to the foot pas- 
sengers, might be secn immense waggons, such as those used in 
Paris for the removal of furniture from one house to anothers 
filled with peasants and their wives from the surrounding villages, 
dressed in their quaint holiday attire, and protected from the weather, 
which, however, had not as yet gone beyond its threatening condition, 


moving gardens or harbours. The great difficulty, and in some cases 


| danger, consisted in making way through the narrow streets—the Cor- 





donuerie, the two Friperies, the Poterie, Aubrey le Boucher, &c., which 
lead from those wider places directly to the market. But this was not 
the only side on which a pacific assault was made on tke Innocens. 
From the opposite bink, the Isle of Par.s, and far away to the Ruede la 
Harpe, S:. Jacques, from the streets which lie contiguous to the 
Pantheon, the Luxembourg, and Suint Sulpice, people were thronging. 
The result was that the immediate approaches to the market were found 
occupied long before nine o’clock. Detachments of the National 
Guards, the Gendarm?rie Mobile, and the Garde Republicaine were on 
the spot, and did their best to keep the places as clear as they could- 
Independently of these guards, a cordon of Gendarmerie Mobile sur- 
rounded the building, and detachments of Sapeurs-Pompiers were on the 
spot with their engines, ready to act in case of accidents from fire. 

It was about 20 minutes past 9 when the doors were thrown open, 
and ia an inconceivably short space of time the saloons were nearly 
full. The spectacle that met the eye on entering the hall certain repaid 
the trouble and the fatigue in getting there. It would be difficult to 
give a just idea of the fine effec: of the exsemble. The immense hall was 
divided by the fountain into two compartments—one on the side of the 
Rue St. Denis, the other on that of the Rue de Poterie. Along the 
whole ext:ntran an immense gallery, or rather a series of gaileries, 
aud capable of containing 200 persous each; the seats were ral-ed one 
above the other. These vast tribunes were lined with cloth, and had 
a flowing drapery above and ut both sides, of crimson velvet, thickiy 
studded with stars in gold. These tribunes were erected in a 
series of porticos, supported by white statues, and adorned in the 
luxuriant style of the 16th century. The ascent to each separate gallery 
was by a lofty staircase, concealed in front by drapery hed up by figures 
in white plaster, and adorned with flowers. The ascent was on one side, 
and the descent on the other. ‘Two galleries, also richly decorated, were 
erected at both extremities, of equal height from the ground as the 
iateral tribunes, and were occupied by two orchestras, consisting of 200 
performers. Ateach of the four angies of the saleon double staircases 
had been erected, each conducting to a refresiment room, The four 
entrances to the ball room corresponded to the four cardinal poiuts. 
The principal one on the west side consisted of a portico representing 
the city of Paris—a female figure seated in her barge, and holding her 
cornucopia, from which fell fruit, vegetables, birds, &c. ; the second en- 
trance was in the direction of the Rue Ferronnerie; and colossal carya- 
tides supported each of the entrances. 

Benches covered with velvet, raised one abo e the other, ran round 
the hall: and in the space which separated the two large compart- 
ments, divans were spread out that invited to and afforded repose. The 
gem of the whole was, beyond aii question, the ftountain—one of the 
chefs-deuvre of the sculptor Guvjon. It rose up towards the roof 
from the centre of the hall. The dome-like summit was surrounded 
with an eagle gilt; andin the centre of the four pillars which sup- 
port it, gushed up the water, which again fell from the four Gorhic 
outlets, and, pavsing through mauy lights, broke in separate ca cadesinto 
the basin below, who-e brim was covered ail over wich moss and flowers. 
From the centre basin it was again thrown up, and again fell in 
cascades, still amongst alternate light and flowers, into successive basins, 
until the united waterfails met in one large reservoir beneath, and 
seemed to be lost in the living parterre which formed its base. From 
the mouths of four recumbent lions at the angies of the pediment on 
which the pillars reposed, sparkling streaas also gushed. ‘The 10o0f of 
the dome seemed of the colour of silver: and the eflect was heightened 
by the numberless hghts wiich blazed within. The very sight of that 
noble fountain, with its cascades and shrubs, and odorous flowers, was ua 
relief to the eye: and on the heated atmosphere it shed ligt and fresh- 
ness and music. Tine intermediate space between the fountain and the 
bene ies was divided into parterres planted with flowers and shrubs. 

For the patronesses of the ball benches covered with velvet were 
raised in the four angies of the saloon, and above each a canopy of the 
saine stuff raised with silk ropes, xdorned with tassels and gold fringe. 
Phe dames patronesses were recognsed by a bouquet of flowers of a cer- 
tain colour, and different :rom the others, aud the commissaires or 
misters of ceremonies wore at the batton-hole a biue riband with silver 
fringe. and tasted on with asmal glteagle. The gallery that was in- 
tended for the President ot the Republic and his suite was placed on the 
same height as the others from tie ground, and in the centre of the hah, 
in front of the fountain. It was mehly decorated, and the draperies 
also held up by eagles. There were alsO separate galleries simuiarly, 
but less richly decorated, for the civil and nulitury authorit.es. In. aa- 
dition to the decorations already mentioned, th: walls exubited 
a series Of ornamental sketches or sculpture, in barmony with the foun- 
tain. 

The guests were first received into a large hall at each of the entrances, 
where extensive vestiares were p: ovided ior depositing Cloaks, umbrellas, 
&c. This place also was decorared wita flowers and shrubs, and though 
sufficiently lighted, yet appeared dim when contrasted with the blaze 
of light in-ide. 

‘The effect, however, of all this splendid display was soon lost to the 
spectator under the influence of the heat, Owiug to the denseness of the 
crowd that filled the place a littie after ten o'clock. Even at that hour 
the heat became intelerable. Parties of National Guards moved at 
intervals here and there through the multitude, to keep the passage 
open, which soon closed up again. Tne company was, as might have 
been expected from the nature of the entertuinment and the parties to 
whom it was given, of a very mixed dese iption. 

The great mass of the guests were either the people of the Halle or 
their frends, and though I have heard of no instances of any violation 
of decorum, they feit und appeared quite at home, or as if they were 
at one of their usual suburban festivities. The dancing was begun 
early, and its torm, at all events, continued, notwithstanding the heat. 
Some idea of the crowd nay be formed from the tact that up to an 
early hour in the morning more than 25 000 tickets had been issued, and 





| it is estimated that not less thau from 22,000 to 23,000 were actually 


present. The heat was so intense at one time that an opening had to 
be mude in the canvass that covered the fountain in order to admit the 
air. About eleven v’clock tue threatened storm Lurst, and the rain 
poured down in torrents. It pencirated through several parts of the 
roof, and entered copiously through the air-holes. Umbrellas were seen 
up in var ous directions, and the crush became greater than before, as 
every one was naturally desirous of avoiding the torrent. it cleared up 
about half. past eleven o’clock. 

The President of the Republic hed been anxiously expected, and it 
was believed that he would make his appearance between 11 and 12 
o'clock. He did not appear, however, during the night. The reason of 
his absence is variously explained. It is said that an ovation was in- 
tended for him by the ladies of the Halle, and that it was considered 
better not to give occasion for the enthusiasm of those ladies, who 
are wont to express itin @ very marked manner. Others allege fatigue, 
having been up till a late hour on the previous night with his guests at 
St. Cloud. At the Bourse a discovered plot is the cause assigned. 
What is positive is, that he did not appear, and to the general cisap- 
pointment. Several of the Ministers were present; some of their ladies 
opened the bali with the principal persons, the furts of the Haile, and 
the Ministers themselves with the wives of the sorts. It was also in- 
tendea that 14 of the youngest and best-looking girls should sing verses 
composed aud set to music for the occasion, welcoming the President ; 
and at the same time to present him with bouquets, 

About ove o’clock a considerable portion of the company retired; the 
rain then completely passed off, aud dancing was renewcd with equal 
vigour and less discomiort than before. Day had already dawned when 
the last portion of the immense crowd separated, and jeit the ball-room 
to silence, only interrupted by the murmurs of the ever gushing 
fountain. 

On this, as on similar occasions, the great fault was the issuing of so 
many tickets. For hours the atmosphere was intolerable, ana every 
one felt uncomfortable. So far as mere decorations went, they were 
beyond praise. The disappointment, though it ought not to be one, was 





in the extent of the vast and motley assemblage. 











(From our Paris Correspondent.) 


The popular fé¢es just celebrated in Paris leave acertain impression— 
at least so far as such amusements can leave any impression on the 
memory of a people so naturally forgetful. The finest /étes of the Mo- 
narchy, which always made these amusements a point of honour, have 
been equalled, if not surpassed, by the brilliancy and the variety of en- 
tertainment which the Republic has richly displayed upon the occasion 
of the birthday (name-day) of its President. 

Never, perhaps, had so many elements of eurprise and curiosity been 
lavished in all directions to excite the public tuste—somewhat dulled by 
familiarity with previous solemnities, arranged according to one immu- 
table programme. Nor was it astonishing that it should be so; 
for the aim was to revive, even in the minutest details, 
the memory of the Emperor Napoleon. So that these fétes 
had in reality something of the character of an apotheosis; 
and we know with what pomp and ep.endour these solemnisa- 
tions are usually accompanied. The 15th of August was the day 
fixed by the rites of the Empire for the celebration of the anniversary 
Jéte of the Emperor. The President of the Republic has sought carefully 
to preserve this tradition, and has choren this date for himself, notwithe 
standing the monarchical appearance of the institution; for the French 
people must have diversions under all Governments, and the motive from 
which they are given is precisely what it cares least about. 

A sum of £250,000 sterling had been put at the disposal of the directors 
of the sétes, which may certainly appear enormous in a time when economy 
in public expenses is largely considered. But it is a mere trifle, compared 
with the exorbitant sums appropriated to such solemnities under the 
Empire. If we refer oniy to the coronation (sacre) of Napoleon, we find 
that the jétes which took place on that occasion, cost no less than ten 
millions eterling. But it is well known to what a degree the Emperor 
went in ostentation and prodigality. However, notwithstanding the 
re:ative mediocrity of the expense of these last fétes, they succeeded im 
leaving nothing to be desired. One step onward in these matters which 
is not to be disdained, is the large share attributed to the arts in these 
popular amusements. This excellent innovation gave to these last fétes 
a less futile character ; for everything is useful which contributes to 
form the taste of a people. I turn, however, to the details of there 
Jétes, which attracted so large a concourse of strangers to Puris, and 
excited to the highest point the proverbial silliness of the Parisians. 


1.—MARRIAGE OF FOURTEEN YOUNG COUPLES. 

Fourteen pairs had been chosen out of the twelve arrondissements 
of Paris, and the two comprising the suburbs, to be united in the 
bonds of matrimony. A tum of £120 was given to each of these 
couples, besides £12 for the wedding expenses. The marriage con- 
tracts were signed on the 12th at the Hétel de Ville, in presence 
of the Prefect of the Seine; and the civil and religious ceremony 
took place in the arrondissements and parishes of the parties, on Satur- 
day, the 14th. Although this celebration was in the ordinary form, and 
in private, it nevertheless drew crowds after the wedding parties. The 
singular idea of these official marriages has raised in Paris for a moment 
quite a rage for the matrimonial knot. The total number of couples de- 
sirous to take their chance of the dowry amounted to no less than 
12,797, classified thus:—Hitherto unmarried persons from twenty to 
thirty, 9792 ; and from above thirty, 2280; widows xnd widowers, for 
the first time, 503; for the second time, 314; for the third time, 6; and 
for the fourth time, 4. 


2.- BLESSING OF THE STANDARDS OF THE NATIONAL GUALDS. 

On the 15th, at nine o’clock in the morning, a thanksgiving mass was 
celebrated in the Church of the Madeleine, by the Archbishop of Paris. 
The President of the Republic was present, along with the principal 
dignitaries and official bodies of the Republic. He was placed in the 
middle of the choir, and Prince Jerome Bonaparte, his uncle, occu- 
pied a fauteuil at his right, a little behind. The Ministers, Marshals 
of France, and Admirals were ranged in the hemicyc.e behind 
the President. On the left of the altar, and outside the balustrade 
which separates the choir from the nave, the Senate were placed on & 
raised estrade. The diplomatic bodies occupied an estrade of the same 
height on the opposite side. The nave was occupied by the Council of 
State and the Legislature, by the general officers of the Army and 
Navy, the Judicial bodies, the municipal and departmental adminis- 
trations, and by the principal pub.ic bodies. The lateral galleries were 
reserved for the jadies of the Ministers, of the diplomatic personages, 
and of the principal :unctionaries. Under the organ, at the door, two 
orchestras of raised rows of seats were occupied by the vocal and instru- 
menial staff of (he Opera and of the Conservatoire, which execuied with 
rare perfection the beautiful mass of Dietz. Afier divine service the 
benediction of the standards to.k piace. ‘The aspect presented by the 
interior of the church was mo-t brilliant. Nothing was seen but 
suits embroidered with gold and silver, and all the fashnons recentiy 
decreed for the several branches of public administration. At 
the close of the mass the President distributed the stindards to the 
different battalions of the National Guard, which were ranged in battle 
array in the course of the Chamrs Elysées. He then reviewed the Na- 
tional Guard, which, since its reorganisation, is remarkable for its ex- 
cellent bearing and improved discipline. 

S.—NAVAL FETE. 

The French know of no way of amusing themselves without 
urning powder, and the programmes of all their sétes invariably 
include sham battles. On this occasion, besides the arduous battles 
exhibited in the theatres, raised in the Champs Ely:ées by actors quite 
unlearned in military tactics, the public were enabled to enjoy a naval 
combat, acted according to rule by real sailors, and with real cannon, 
in provortions suited to the narrow bed of the Seine. The frigate La 
Ville de Paris, built last year at Paris, aud destined for the instruction 
of young naval aspirants, of course played an important part 
in this maritime exhibition. From eariy morning she had 
been decked out with flags, and presented the completest war 
array. Towards one o'clock, as a prelude to the new 
emotions awaiting the spectators, regattas began, in which a great 
number of the best boats usually plying on the Seine took part. Three 
courses were run: one with sails, one with oars, and another with light 
gigs. These races showed the very remarkable ability of the Parisian 
watermen in this branch of sport, which has made surprising progress 
in the last few years. The prizes were vigorously disputed, and the 
result of the races was most satisfactory for the boatmen of the Seine. 
At four o’clock, a little after the termination of the regattas, the Presi- 
dent appeared in the tribune prepared for him on the Quay d'Orsay. 
This was the signal for the combatants to com.nence. The frigate La 
Ville de Paris, which was brought to bear upon two forts, represented 
by two batteries established on the parapet of the Quay de Billy and 
the Quay d’Orsay, was the point of attack for the united forces of the 
Arcas and Calypso, two steamers plying on the Seine, and rigged out 
for war, for this occasion, with swivels. The different episodes of a 
naval fight were represented. Thirty long-boats, brought from 
Havre, and manned by mercantile sailors and with werkmen from 
that port supported the different vessels engaged. The frigate and 
steamers were manned by officers and sailors belonging to the navy, and 
by a numerous cetachment of marines. The frigate alone bad 20) men. 
The engagement presented the different movements of a battle--the 
attack, boarding and capture of the enemy, a revolt aboard,&c. And, 
finally, the victory remained with the Villede Paris. This sham fight, 
quite new to the Parisians, evidently excited great Interest. The come 
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bat was prolonged till night, and then the vessels were brilliantly illu 
The ensemble of these illuminations, the long garlands of ligh 
glittering over the tranquil waters of the river, had quite a magical 
effect Duting the naval combat 12,000 musket and 1206 cannon-shot 
were fired. We shall engrave this splendid scene next week, 


milnated 


4 
At the the de la Concorde, and along the 
left bauk of the Seine, rose an immense theatrical decoration, repre- 


hE FIREWORKS, 


extreniity of Lsridge 


seutiug Mont St. Bernard covered with snow, ‘The spectators, still 
excited by these last images of war, had here presented anew to 
ther fre-h scenes of carnage. Now it was an engagement between 


French troops and an Austrian army, which opposed their passage over 
the by the light of Roman candles, which the combatants 
discharged at cach other tor mucketry, the military evolutions were 
We shall only speak of the decorations, which were very tine in 


mountaty, 


ere 
effect, and were from the talented peneil of M 
painter tothe opera, The fort occupied by the Austrians was finely 
The whole of this decoration hada beautiful and strikingly 
it covered a surface of about 270 feet long by 90 in height 


Desplechin, decorative 


executed 
tiue ellect 
fhe fireworks, for which this fine painting served as motive, certainly 
exhibited the astonishing resources of pyrotechuic art. In falling, they 
imitated, with wonderful illusion, the flakes of snow, which is a quite 
After several other displays, 

as it were, surmount- 
figure of 
riding-coat, 


new and very beautiful effect in fireworks, 
the top of the 
the world, 
the historical 
horseback in 


at mountains, 
of 


dressed 


there appeared 
thie 
Najpole 
the on 

the in his 
Alter the lireworks, a bailoom was let off, ornamented with a new sort of 


the 
anid 
him 


ing spliere a colossal Kmperor 


crossing 
by David 


in grey 


attitude 


li, 
the given 


this 


mountain 


paluter, picture commemorating niemorable event, 


fireworks, and bearing up a shining N in the midst of coloured aureola 


lt was calculated that 1200 pounds of powder were consumed in the 


different fireworks. There have certainly been illustrious deeds of arms 


iu the wilitary history of France which have cost less, 





5 THE ILLUMINATIONS, 

The Place de la Concorde, and the great avenue of the Champs 
Elycces, which had been decorated with extraordinary magnificence, 
presented quite the aspect of a river of fire Elegast foun 
tuins, pliced here and there around the Place and along the ave- 
Hu with cindelibra of preat dimensions between them, scattered 
fluo of light, whieh continued onwards with the dazzling brightness 
of elvetric light) Banners formed of coloured glasses planted all about, 
eve ood the Piaceio a square of fire. At the four angles of the obelisk 
in the ceatie, gas devices hung aloft in the air, the eagles and the initial 
of Napoleon. The Avch of Triumph was aiso brilliantly illuminated 
Phe Vendome Column was illuminated with a spiral device which fol- 
lowed the line of the helix Escutcheons, p laced over the illuminated 
devices, recalled iu shiuing characters the eight great victories of the 
Pips ine Tuileries, the Ministry of the Marine, the Madeleine, 
the boulevards, aud the priacipal public buildings, were also illuminated. 

t BALL GIVEN TO THE DAMES DE LA HALLE BY THE PRESIDENT. 
ihe market place of the Innocens was swept clear of fruit and vege- 
table stalls, and transformed into an immense ball-room. A strange destiny 
thi- place his had. Before being applied to its present use,it had served as 


a burial-ground; and it was not till the end of last century that it was 


converted intoa public market. The wooden sheds which now shelter the 


dealers date only from the reignof Napoleon. The magnificent fountain in 
tlie ceatre ts the work of Pierre Lescot, a noted architect of the léth cen 
tu aud the subjects whieh decorate it are by the famous Jean 
Goujon It was transported there, at the formation of the market, from 
the angle of the two neizhbouring streets, where it originally stood. 


Frou its antiquity, and especially from its bas- reliefs,it is con-idered 


as oue of the most preciois antiquities of VParis. It formed the 
miu central point of the ballroom; the general decoration 
of which harmonised, by its Renaissance style, with the 
ornaments aud basreliefs of the fouatain An illumination 


3, skilfully combined with effects of eccentrics light, lent a magical 
appear At the foot of the principal 
basin spread a triple row of benches, and the space between them was 
A gilt eagle, with outspread wings, 


with g 
ince to this admirable monument 

four delightful tower-beds 
crowiied the fountain; whilst four smaller eagles, at the four corners, 
held four garlan is of flowers, which joined to four sheaf-rhaped can- 
Phe benches just mentioned were covered with rich crimson 
The President's log 





velvet, girt with gold fring: and ta ssels. was 
placed ia the centre ia froat of the fountain, 
likewise reserved stalls. An immense antique veluwm, stretched over the 
whole length of the hall, sheltered this elegant edifice, which mea- 


sured no less than 375 feet in leagth by 180 in breadth, with a height 


Vhe authorities had 


of 45 fect It held 20,000 persons, besides the space reserved 
fos the dancers A profusion of carpets, mirrors, flowers, and 
lights completel the illusive effect, and reminded one of the 
most elegant saloons. A crewd of the invited had early burst into, 
the vast inclosure. The dames de la halle especially were noticeable 


The radiant phy- 
pretty forcibly 
from the upper 
a little 


de la | 


ribbons and in their gayest gala costume. 
contrasted 


decked in 
joyous goodwomen 
stiff bearing of visitors 
to the pleasure of 
stairs in fact the 

to them, had 


siognomy of these 
the 


who 


with eoure what the 
rauks, 
lite “ 
this febe 
of 
the ladies of 


have mingling 


But 


callie 


below * dames valle 


but a 


in 
though was epeeially given received 
invitations 

distinction who honoured the fede with their 
Mathilde, couein-german of President, 
was 8] The ball was exceedingly animated, and 
the the most rigorous bounds of de- 
corum were prolonged till daybreak We give the bill of fare: 
50.000 ices and sherbets; 60,000 glasses of sirups; and 66,000 diiferent 


ihe service was conducted with great order and regularity by 


gimall nuniber 
(mong 
presence, the Princess the 


ccially remarked, 


dances Maintained withn 


cakes 
150 stewards 

A pleasant innovation was introduced into the fetes of the 15th 
August. During the day, the military bands executed symphonies 
at the Piace de la Bastille, the Chateau d@’Eau, the Place Venddme, the 
Madeleine, and the Carré Marigny. Finally, that all the arts might 
have a share in this magn ficent /éte, an equestrian statue of the Emperor, 
of colossal size, was exhibited at the Rond- Point of the Champs Elysées, 
upon a ;edestal which leaned upon the fountain there. The statue 
mig it have been better; it was by M. de Nieuwerkerke, at present 
Director of the Museums. the pedestal, however, was an excellent 
work, by M. Manguio, the architect. It was adorned on two ftronis, 
anterior and posterior, with crowned eagles, well designed; and on the 
sides are two figures of Peace and War. On the socie are insoribed the 


victories of Napoleon. 
It will be eeen that the pétes of the the 15th August have thus been 





only a gloritication of the Emperor. It was he who was the 
hero of the day, and it was not without motive that the 
printei programmes of the /fé@e contained in large letters these 
words "* Saint Nupolion” Such a canonisation will, doubtless, seem 


awusing. The apologists of the great man, comparing him often to 
Charlemagne, who passes for a saint, probably wish to maintain the 
parallel to ihe end. Unfortunately, the letters of canonisation of 
the ancieut Mmperor of ithe East have not yet been discovered; and 
his saintship is svarcely recognised, except by schoolboys, for whom his 
saint's day in the calendar brings a holiday We have but little more 
faith in the saintehip of Napoleon: still, it is Bot impossible that it may 
be acknowledged on the same account; «nd that not only by school- 


boys, but by the people also, 60 long as the 15th of August brings about 
such popular fees, 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


LITERARY MISCELLANIES —No, I. 


NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. 
Few would believe, but those who have had actual experience, the im- 
mense number of letters, upon all seubjecty, that are daly poured into 
the Editors box of a London daily or weekly journal, No questioa 
is too absurd for Newspaper Correspondents to ask, and no trouble they 
Can give seems unreasonab'e in their eyes. They expect an editor to 
be skilful in the law, and to expound the most complicated questions of 
legal difficulty; to be learaed in medicine and divinity ; to know all 
languages, ancient and niodern, und all dialects, frou the Cherokee to 
the NKumschatkadale ; 


and professions; to be as expert im mats eniatics as buclid, in mechanics 


to know the most intimate reerets of all trades 
as Archimedes, in astrolozy as Nostradatius, in astronomy as Laplace 
or Herschel, in chemistry as Paraday; sud to discover a meaning in the 
pages of a German metaphysician. They expect him to have a memory 
capacious enough to remember every event, great or small, that is r- 
corded in history, or that has happened since the invention of printing; 
to know how many panes of glass there are in every street in the me- 
tropolis ; how many mandarins with tails have appeared in China since 
Confucius ; when every great criminal was hung, what he said in his 
last dying speech and confession, and who bought as relics the pieces of 
the rope that strangled him; when every prize-fight came off, and who was 
the conqueror; the precise age to a day of every uctress that either is or 
ever Was upon the stage—whut piece a popular actor performed in 


which he first came out, and what picce he has performed ia every night 


have said twenty years ago in the passing of a private bill; the number 
of brieks in the Tower of Babel; the specitic gravity of the dirt and 
patridity in the river Thames at high water, and how many fish, fiom 
white-buit to eels are annually caught betwecn Greenwich and Twick- 
enham, Sometimes the correspondence is amusing from the excers of 
its stupidity, insanity, simplicity, orimpudence, Sometimes a jumble of 
all these qualities increases the piquancy of a letter. Some 
literary curiosities, worthy of a chapter in the eutertaining miscellany ov 
the elder Disraeli. 

Dipping our hands into mass this kind, we 
lected the following as by no means deficient either 
struction or amusement, and as epecimens to the uninitiated of the 
matters that both the learned and the unlearned think it necessary to 


The first is froma visionary gentleman who dates trom 


have 
in 


8e- 


ih- 


a of 


write about. 
Little 
not 


Loncoln’s-inn-fields; and whose epistle reminds us 
a celebrated Lord Herbert 
Cherbury, which he saw, a3 he informs us, in the very bext street, Great 
Queeh-street, Near ablut the spot where the Pavern how 
We have on.tted the name of our dreamer of dreams; but in 


Queen-street, 
little of the similar visions of the ol 
breemasons’ 
stands 
every other respect print his letter verbatim et literatim 
APF ARITION, 

* Little Queen street, L. 1 


AN 
PF 

“ Sin,—It is now seven years since an occurrence took place the plain 
facts of which I will endeavour to state as simply and naked as jos- 
sible, At this distance of time [ can calmly and dispassionate.y cou 
line myself to the mere plain, unvarnished, and uocontrovertible tacts, 

“ When sojourning in Reading, about the beginning of August, 1S—, 
I was sitting one evening with my landlord (a man about thirty-five 
years of age), and his wife. and brother, when an extraordinary dread 
came upou mie, and overwhelmed my mind [ exclaimed to wy land- 
lord, * Will you sit up with ime this night, and take paper and pen, and 
put down all that passes,’ in a most supplicating tone of voice: in short, 
he consented. | had a most overpoweriag | recentiment that something 
Was coming upon me, 

* laa short time, as well as Lean remember, I went up-stairs to bed, 
which was in the front room on the first floor, my landlord and his 
brother coming with me As Lenterei the room, I exclaimed, * What 
have I to fear” 1 then Wadressed, and got into bed, which was made 
onthe floor. After being in bed a short time, | began sucking or 
drawing in something at my mouth; thea by supernatural power | sang 
a hymu in a most extraordinary voice 1 was talking in some strange 
language for some time; or, more truly, a supernatural power spoke 
through me. Ll exclaimed in a most awful tone, * Phe voiwe of Goi! * oO 
ye inhabitants ofthe earth! At one time I recollect I said, as though 
speaking to the Almighty, * Teach me to be humble,’ in a strange tone 
of yoice 
his brother by 


"Ss astonishing ! 


Whether 


his side; I heard him exclaim, ‘It 
and a voice was heird wich said, * Pichiper! Tichiper! 
there is such a word in any language | know not. The word 
Was said close to my ears in « loud whisper, [heard my lanalord re- 
repeat it ; a beautitul singing close to me I also heard, encouraging and 
strengthening my spirit I exclaimed to my landlord, * [shall so 
journ with you for a time, and thea Ll shall depart” Then tiany most 
beautiful angelic voices surrouaded acd pressed upon me, and gra 
dually and gently raised my soul up @ great height away from 
my body, alloue above the other, conveying something to me in most 
svectly whispering voives, aud seemed to be endeavouring to con- 
vey something to my spirits of great import, Beyond this I cannot 
go. But presently after I came to myself in my body, and looking up 
earnestly, and, as it were, asking permission, | exclaimed to my 
landlord, ‘ Ministering angel’! Thenit was l thnk that I turnedround 
on my right side with my face to the wall, and my laudlord came 
and looked in my face, and I felt a most beautiful smile play upon 
aud lighten my countenance, I then went oif into a sort of sleep till 
the morning. Whealaroe I felt the spiiit of grace and unspeak- 
able love to b2 upon me, aud I recollect saying in an extraordinary 
rich, deep, and impressive tone of voice, ‘1: is a beautiful morning.’ 
For several days after this I ssemed to be in possession of a new life 
and spirits, such a holy feeling, aud 50 awakened to @ sense and an en- 
joy ment of divine things. 

* But it gradually subsided and left me; and in a few days I left 
Reading and returned to my parents in London. My landlord never 
showed me what: he wrote that nignt. I have never seen him but once 
since, and that was about three years since, and then he called upon me 
unexpectedly one day, but I had only time to exchange a few words 
with him What he wrote down I kuow not. 

** Having lately heard some strange accounts of supernatural noises 
being heard at Clewes and elsewhere, 1 lave hastily penned the above, 
and leave the world to judge. 

“Tam, your humble servant, 





Our next is from a man with less method in his madness, Notwith- 
standing its deficiencies in grammar and orthography, there isa kind 
of insane poetry about the complaints of the writer, and his words, in- 
coherent as they are, #peak of intense suffering, and excite much pity. 
“ The cursed whee! and the cursed knife’ that the poor man fancied 
were working in his brain make the blood curdle. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 
* BIRMINGHAM 

“ Mr. AprporR—i would Be very happy if you weuld Be so kind to put 
a stop to that curseaid place Maynooth College i was put into Maynooth 
College men and woowan exposeaid my nackedness they got six 
soverigns from the odd fallows for my funeral in place of 10 80 much 
up Deadmen and woman there is no man in this world knows what 
iam auffering night and Day every minute they cover mey over with 
avery sort of vermin night and day they keep out a crying making 
youse of they moot Abowinible Language thare is epacters murdering 
may all Day and night thare is alway some in my head night and day 
if you have got any feclieg for a fallow creature you would do what is 
in you Put a stop to that curseaid wheel that cuiseaid kuife they are 
allin my head they maid youse of the crossses to murder may and [ 
have to wander from one town to another wilhot shoes aud covered over 
vermin. P. H” 

The next two letters we pass by, one being from a simpleton wanting 
to know the address of some celebrated fortune-teller, resid ng near the 
Elephant and Castle; aud the other from a poetical youth, who mo- 
destiy asserts himeeli to be like Burns, “a bard of nature's own crea- 
tion.” The young men who have similar notions would people a thou- 
sand Bediams. The next, however, seems to merit publication, although 





since, and the amount of his salary; the precise words @ minister may | 


letters are | 


At one time I observed my landlord writing at the table, with | 
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from the post mark, it seems to have been written a considerable time 
ago, It lets us into secrets which are not a little curious, and depicts 
grievances which will, doubtless, be new to most people, Tne writer is 
a“ post-boy.” is communication is a gem; and although he does 
not inform us whether he is a “ country boy,” a * stone boy,” a “ short- 
ride boy,” or a “ mail-cart boy,” it is evident that he knows his busi- 
nees. If he be still extant (and Dickens informs us that post-boys never 
die), that he will not be so cruel to the lovers and men ef business 
throughout the country as to carry the threats contained in this letter 
into execution, 


THE GRIEVANCES OF THE POST-BOYS, 
* Please Sir will u inform the public the sesnlus way the post-boy is 
treated in your paper the post-boy is a setof houest boys to what any 
body wood think of them, as they ar ragit (ragged ?) but honest, they 
have not wages anuf to keep them and buy clothes too; but if there 
master do not rise there Wages they wil be to brake open letier 
as the postman do, they have 12 time the number in there chare asa 
postinan on the roads, Wirst they have to find out of there wages 
briches, gater, why your shoe or boots, shirt, handkerchief, stable broom, 
dandy Curry coome, fork to do their work Wich there master ot (ought ?) 
to pay for loging washing and viluals all out of there Wages and ifa 
boy mit with « accidiuts they have to make a gathering for him out of 
there wages or els he Wood Starve if he had not one to keep him, Wich 
there muster ot to give, they have to go thrue all Whether and find there 
hone coat or go With out one, and if they ar behind they ar find 6 or ld 
which used to be share every 6 month but now the forman keep it, and 
if a boy have a heavey load of letters more than his horse can carry he 
hire a cart and they stop it out of his wages, and if his horse nock up ou 
the road he is friten to hire One as he will get the sack for it Wich de‘a 
the letters a hour more at times wich it wood not doif he hire one. ‘Ihe 
london boys has to give the hoslers money for heip them, wich the 
oslers at to do with out, and the Country boys has to give to 
the man that bring his corn for his horse money or beer and diner 
or some vitual at the times of meals, that he come all out of what litle 
they t, and if a boy complain of his hose been bad or not fit for the 
| ride, he may be, on the foreman says that if he dent like to ride him 
there is another boy will, and that keep him with a bad horve to ride on 
or lose is place, und when winter come he is blige to go down the c yuntry 
to what place he may be on thrue the frost and snow and slipery roads, 
with out a coat if be has no one, and his breches or gaters torn or ragit, 
and Ins feet out of his shue or boots, and no Crismas dinner or Crisinas 
box to incourage him in honesty only what he get on the roads trom 
the postman, and ther is not a winter that comes but a boy meets with 
acidint, and ther is nothing for him but what they gather for him; a 
boy had his leg brake, a bother had his thi broke, both war in the 
hospitul together, and nothing was given them but what ther fellow 
servant give to them in hope the public will not be alarmed at hearing 
of the post boys striking for their just wages, wich use to be country 
boys 15s, dd, per week ; and the stone boys as ride about London, 10s. éd 
and the short ride boys 17s. per week, and the wiai!l-oart boy £1 1s 


drove 








but now the boy have country boys 9s, find every thing out of 
jit Xcep jacket, waiscoat, hat; stone boys, 7s The came street 
jride 5 and 3 the same, and they are determined to strike soon 
if ther wages is not raised to what it use to be on the Queen 


birth day they have to find white cord breches, boots, spurs, whi 
No more at present, 


p bow. 
Soon i hope by puting it in the paper that it Will 
be the mens of geting the Wages hired, or it Will stop the post one day. 
* Sigh by a post boy.” 
Phe next is a sensible document, and expresses in proper language 
a grievance, in which the writer will tind many to sympathise with 
him, 
A 
Imploring you to insert in, and all other editors who may see 
if to Copy from, your paper the following letter (as it m ty make many 
arich one, during lisctime, teflect what he ought to do tora poor rela- 
ton, and render him lers satisfied in’ his conscience by some intended 
ten benevolence), the writer will begin wi h saying that he has 
al uncle of great we Ith, living far within his income, Who eX presses 
his intention of sharing among us, his nephews and nieces, the whole of 
his property at his deceave ; and we have no deubt whatever 
(nay, indeed, be said to know) that his will is made contormably 
to that dec uration; and his deportment, whenever we meet him, is 
outwardly kind and Kinsmanlike; yet, with an unaccountatle iadif- 
ference, he sees us, who were bred to better things, labouring with 
abxiety, ofttimes in hunger, frequently in sickness, without offering a 
hilling to help us on the road; and should the writer meet hiu to-day 
in his carriage, the singular spectacle would be exhibited of an uncle 
greeting kindly a nephew who eares not ask him for a shilling to get a 
meal; not, possibly, that he feared a refusal (for, when pressed, the post 
m kind Dives has occasionally assisted); but the rich relation who 
| knows that his kinsman is in want without ¢ rehef, is nota 
EE to be urged without danger to future hopes; so sensible is the 


ILARD CASE, 


* Sir, 





pe st m 





| #20 


Manteertny 


Writer of this that he, his wife, aud little ones have gone without food 
two days sooner than solicit aid, and he goes this day with a heart sore 
with vexation and disappointment to an empty house and to demands 
cannot meet—yea, the female part of the family have been driven by 
distress to the verge of ruin rhe uacle is aware of this; he has listened 
many times to our tale of want or sickness, but the mouth of his purse 
| Tetnains uncp ned, that is, unless direetly urged, and then the applicant 
| fears the future is sold for a present mess of pottage. Thus situated 
evil wishes creep into the hearts, whereas, would he but allow usa few 
shillings a week (we do not hanker after his treasures), he would have our 
prayers for the addition of mauy years to his already venerable age 
We who are poor and yet share among us so readily any little good 
thing that may happen, and take so much (though often useless) pity on 
each other, cannot understand this apathy in the rich, He muy see 
this in your paper, but it eases my heart to write, and what I have said 
is 30 Just that offence cannot be taken ; and this letter, if you are so kind 
as to insert it, may do good for many like situated with the writer, 
who is, “ Respeotiully, your humble obedient servant, 
“A Quiet Surrerer.” 


he 


With two more letters we conclude. We are sorry to be obliged to 
leave the queries of our very modest correspondents unanswered, 
| specially the ** Lady of Distinction,” whom it pains us to negleet :— 





* BRIGHTON, June 8, 1852 
“ Sir,—I should feel greatly obliged could I, through the mediun 
your columus, obtain answers to the following queries :— 
1. Date of t and death of John Lydgate ? 








2. Date of Dirth and death of Sir Jolin Cueke ? 

3 Da'e of deach of Steele, the partner of Addison ? 

4. Da'e of d a h of Wordsworth P 

». Date of dicth and death of Sharon Turner, the historian ? 
6. Da @ of deata of James Montgomery, the poet ? 


7. Birth and death of Heary Ha lam, the historian ? 
Is Mr 1) tler, the historian, sti/l aving ? If not, date of birth and death » 
Will you tavour me with the names of (wo or three of the most emineut die 
| Me we rapt . he in the paths of thovlogical literature since the year 

10, Wh ch do you consider to be the greatest novel-w 
11. Date of butch and death of Sir William Blackstone 
12. Also of Washington Irving, Mr, Thomas Disravli, and Sir John Herschel ? 
“ Hoping 1 have not trespassed too far—I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, “ese @ «@ 

“ P.S.—I have a copy of the above.” 


QUERIES BY A LADY OF DISTINCTION. 

A lady of distinetion begs to be anawered the following questions :— 

1 Whet! er the Now Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham wonld not do 
Wisely if they coversd all the articies with glass, as it would prevent the dust from 
eating into them ? 

2. Why do they not use the same glass that came from the Crystal Palace in 
Hyd-- park for tie People’s Palace at ~ydenham ? 

3. tn the ILLveTaAaTeD Lonvon News for Saturday, August 7,1 read an ae- 
Count of & part Of tue Coast Cf sussex giving Way, Would it not be well if pre- 
cautions were tak~n ‘or all parts of the eoast in the British isles ¥ 

4. Do you not think that uf several lightning-condactors were putup in each 
town, &c , that |.s3 accidents would occur ? 

5. Way have you not said 4 word about Lady Harriet Anne Frances, daughter 
of the Last Eerl of # es:ington, and wite of Count D'Orsay, whose obituary you 
gave in the ILLustRatéeD London News of Angust 14? 

: 6 How many more Koman Catholics are there in England and Scotland than 

Protestants ? 

7. Is it not trae that when the tide comes up the whole mass or body of the 
sea Vises, and that when the tide gves out the mass or body of the sea sinks ? 

8 Are thare many paces in Kurope where the verdure, corn, trees, &¢.. crow 
cown to tha brink  fthe sea, as at Clovelly, lifracombe, Lyuion, aad Teign- 
mouth, in North Devon ? 

Wednesday morning, August 18, 1852, 


riter of the present day ? 











Ava. 21, 1852.) 


REPORTS OF THE JURIES. PRINTED FOR THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 1852. 


SECOND NOTICE. 
THE more we examine this ponderous volume of jury reports, the more 
convinced are we tbat in the main it is a production which will redound 
little to the credit of the juries, and afford very little satisfaction to the 
general mass of exhibitors, whose interests were entrusted to their charge, 
and much less to the public at large. With scarcely an exception, 
we find these reports imbued with a spirit of partisanship which 
we have already, more than once, hinted our suspicion of, and of 
which some of the more glaring evideaces were at the time ¢x- 


posed: a spirit manifested now in favour of an individual pro- 
ducer, at the expense of an equally meritorious rival; now in 

favour of a whole national industry, to the disparagement of a 

similar branch of industry in a neighbouring and friendly state; 

sometimes in obedience both to personal and national claims—and here 

of course, involving a double act of injustice. As a general rule, the 
generous sentiments in which the Exhidition of 1851 was conceived 
and in part carried out, have been signally belied by the pro- 

ceedings of these juries, which, by the pertinacious exertions of a little 
knot of interested parties, who found their way into them, and formed, 
we believe, in each case, a minority of the whole body, became con- 
verted into an organised machinery for puffing purposes ; the honour of 
an award—honourable only when worthily obtained—being held as a 
secondary consideration to that of the material it might afford for a 
window ticket or heading to an advertisement. And, as for com- 
mercial purposes, a mere certificate of excellence is not sufficient, unless 
accompanied by some act or omission implying & negation of merit 
in all rival producers, we find not a few instances where the struggle 
has been not so much to obtain a prize for A, as to prevent the award 
of one to B and C; a struggle, or juggle, which has been too often suc- 
cessful, and which the juries in their reports have to endeavour to justify 
by a process of reasoning, which, whilst it justifies nothing, only 
leaves the flagrancy ef the misdeed more pulpabie and prominent than 
it would otherwise have been. In some cases it is truly melancholy to 
read the laboured efforta of the Reporter to reconcile absurdities, to 
smooth the rugged path of intrigue, and make the worse appear the 
better cause. Here, praise grudgingly conceded, with many an “if” and 
“but;” there, the highest honours lavishly bestowed (honours often 
doubled by unsparing friends in other juries,—for the intrigue had end- 
less ramifications) ; in another case, the highest merit acknowledged to 
exist (for it could not be either overlooked or denied), but special 
rezsous stated why, in accordance with the general instruction of the 
Council of Chairmen (instructions which nobody understood, and every- 
body construed to suit the occasion), the honours under other circum- 
stauces due, could not be awarded. 

Fettered by views and motives of this kind, and with no common 
principles of action to guide the whole of the juries as a collective 
body, their reports, as may be supposed, are of great diversity of merit 
and interest. Some cf them, particulariy those relating to articles of 
raw produce, are very copious, and contain much highly interesting 
information; but in many cases the information is conveyed in a style 
more fitted for an encyclopedia than for a record of the details of a par- 
ticular exposition. On the other hand, nct a few of the reports are so 
brief and meagre as to be utterly valucless, and to be fuirly pronounce: d 
ludicrous when compared with the copious resumes which have already 
been produced by the ablest organs of public opinion. And it happens, 
oddly enough, that amongst those classes treated in this shabby manner, 
those comprehending some of the most important branches of manu- 
fac‘ure—as those of cotton, wool, silk, &c., the staples of a nation’s 
wealth—are included. But more of this when we can treat of the depart- 
ments in question. 

On the present occasion we shall turn a little furiher on, and com- 
mence our critical remarks with the reports on Classes 21 and 22—those 
relating to cutlery and edge-tools, and to iron and hardware generally. 
Now. if there were any one branch of production in which the English 
national wealth and manufacturing skill are more pre-eminently and 
ind‘sputably superior than in another, we should say it was precisely 
that comprehended in these two important classes. Anybody who could 
* tell a hawk from a handsaw,” would, we presume, have ao difficulty in 
telling an English knife—carver or pen—from the hacking and 
hewing instruments manufactured in any other part of the world. The 
report—of barely four pages—acknowledges that England has long 
enjoyed a pre-eminence in these wares, a pre-eminence whick 
“the jury can have no hesitation in pronouncing that she still 
retains to a very remarkable degree in the present Exhibition; though this 
general statement must now aimit of moditication, and it would be untrue 
ard unfair to make it without adding that ske has in certain branches 
of the manufucture some formidable riva's.”. What these branches are, 
however, isnot stated ; though the production of table-knives &c., by some 
of the small states in the Zollverein (which, by the way,are mere clumsy 
imitations of British goods, very often with the marks of English manu- 
factures forged upon them) is darkly hinted at. The articles in general 
knife cutlery from Saxony and Wurtemburg (it is particularly stated), 
“though they cannot be pronounced equzl to the best English, are of 
very good quality, well finished (especially the Saxon portion), and 
mounted with much costly ornament.” A set of files exhibited by Messrs. 
Stubbs, of Warrington, * would have deserved the highest assignabie re- 
ward (i. e. the council medal), in respect some of dimensions, others of 
minute delicacy, all of strength and efficiency of material,” “ far sur- 
passing any other objects of the same class ;” but they only got a prize 
medal, “‘in common with a number of associates not unworthy of their 
company.” Andamongst these associates not unworthy of theircompany, 

are two or three for the identical article of files from France; of which 
French tiles, the report states they are “ of considerable merit as to work- 
manship, though found, after a careful trial, to be not quite perfect as 
to quality of steel.” In other words, they are files which would not stand 
iiling. Our readers may, perhaps, recollect that in the course of the Ex- 
hibition a wager was made between these very French files and the En- 
glish files, and that the former were beat hollow, being literally cut to 
pieces by the latter; yet the jury awarded the same prize to the one set 
of files as to the other; all the while acknowledging that the English files 





avould have been entitled to the very highest assignable reward, instead 
of en award which, in the company in which ft is received, may be con- 


sidered a disgrace—-disgrace as deep as any file can be the victim of. 


The report on “ Iron and General Hardware” is more lengthy than 
department, 
comprehending #0 many articles of utility susceptible more or less of 
taste in design and ornament, uffords Mr. Dyce, who draws up the re- 
port, an opportunity to repeat all the old commonplaces about our bar- 
arous want of artistic taste, and to draw a damaging comparison be- 


that upon cutlery, extending to eleven pages. This 


tween us and our more civilised and elegant neighbours of France 


Beigium, Germany, &c , but more especially the first-named. Now, we are 


not here to deny that, in many branches of ornamental manufacture 


we were, fifty years ago, considerably behind the producers of France 
and some other couutries, where an artistic feeling had survived from a 
brighter age amongst artificers, and where approved models remained as 
But further than this we are not disposed to concede 
even tothe French; their want of taste on all occasions where they 
The 


types of design. 


Rave attempted novelties of design being lamentably apparent. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. jury themselves, whilst insisting upon the superior artistic {skill of the 
French in ornamental bronzes, &c., admit that, “in point of purity of 


taste in porticular, in which many French pendules are designed, is 
scarcely compensated by the obvious dexterity of the modelling and 
chasing.” 
ferretted out from a very quiet corner of the report, what is the gencral 
tenor of the jury’s observation in this interesting department ? 
wholesale condemnation of everything English in which artis‘ic taste or 
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tuste,” this praise may require “ qualification ;” that “ the questionable 


Yet, in spite of thia important admission, which we have 


All 


skill is in the slightest degree involved. One passage will serve as a 
specimen of the whole :— 


On & general review of the contents of Class NXUL, the jury observe, first, 
that although the contributions from the United Kingdom are twice as great as 
those from all other countries, and, with trifling exceptions, consist of ex- 
amples in ail branches of metallic manufactures, the character of the contribu- 
tions seems to indicate that Britiuh hardware manufacture is at prevent chiefly 
pre-eminent for excellence of workmanship and material, contrivance, inge- 
huity, mechan‘cal skill, and other qualities, which, independently of taste (the 
italics are in the original), give value to productions intended to supply the 
every-day wants and conveniences of life. There seems tobe no doubt that in 
this class cf manufactures, in which taste is cither nct a necessary element or 
applicable only toa very limited extent (these italics are not ia the original), 
the palin of superiority must be accorded to the United Kingdom. 


There is then a long disquisition in support of this position, filling 
up more than half of the report—not very intelligible, it is true—and 
which it is unnecessary to quote further, as it all turns upon the one 
point, end leads to the one foregone conclusion, verifying the old sa; ing 
about.“ giving a dog a bad name,” &c. 

Now, to return to a point from which we diverged a few sentences 
past, let us fairly confront this vulgar prejudice about the superiority 
of everything foreign, and the clumsiness of everything English, 
to which old ladies who love cheap bargains, and crotchetty, unhappy 
bachelors who have finished their education abroad, before they had 
fairly commenced it at home, support with their sweet voces. ‘Ve have 
admitted that fifty years ago the Frenchman was euperior to the 
Englishman in respect of productions in ornamental hardware—such as 
bronzes, &e.—from having the advantage of the reminiscences of art 
arcana which flourished in happier days; and from having apr roved mo- 
dels, also, which he might safely follow in his designs. But, as we have 
already stated, further thon this we will not go; on the contrary, we 
are prepared to submit, and very confidently, too, that the int<stine 
troubles which have kept porsession of France since the period 
in question, and which have exterminated or expatriated the Royal 
and roble families who fermerly gave encouragement to her pro- 
duce in articles of verti, have had a fatal effect upon 
her resources and appliances for art-production. The report cf this very 
jury, indeed, contains a passage, which appears to us very siguificant, in 
support of our position. This passage pretends to show, that in England, 
in the various branches of manufacture under notice we commenced 
with the useful, and by degrees added the ornamental; whilst iu France 
the course had been directly the reverse. There“ it started with an art'stic 
system of manufacture, patronised and supported by Government im. 
fluence and resources; and its progress has, for the most part, becn done 





wards, from tie supply of the artificial demands of luxury and refinement, 
to the necessary demands of utility and comfort.’ The falling off in 
many of those luxurious manufactures, upheld and maintained fora 
igement of a class of society which no lenger 
eniable—that of the Sévics china confexsed'y 


time by the encour 
exists in France, is u 
so—whilst, as a generai principle, every branch «f crnamental p: oduc- 
tion has necessarily had to covform to the requirements of perhaps a 
more numerous, but certainly a much less munificent class of cus- 
tomers. Accordinzly, whilst the memory of her ancient cuuning still 
remains to her, and will probably survive for many sges, not utterly 
extinguished, it will be but the faded dream of a splendour ;a-sed 
away, and which can never hope to enlist the sympathies of new gemius 





of the highest class, nor to infuse new blood into its organisation. Accord- 
ing!y, whilst in French ornamental works we find copi us repituions, 
or adaptations of forms and devices, which have icng been aceredited by 
the stainp of approval, we find scarcely aninstance of entirely new 
Gevice which is not open to the charge ius nucted by 
the writer of the Report of “impure,” or * questionabie.” taste. 
In England, on the other hend, the very same period which has seen 
the destruction of the ancient sj lendour of the French Court, and with 
it the decline of her arts tothe fatal point of “ mannerism.”—in Eng- 
land, the very same period has teen one of rapidly accumulating wealth, 
increased enterprise, and, concurrently with these two essentiel inzre- 
dients of all progress, an increase of knowledge in matters of 
art, and an ardent thirst for still deeper draughts at the Pierian spring 
—manifestations not coufined to the exclusive circle of a Ccurt (es was 
the case in France), but pariicipated in by the great mass cf the well- 
educated ranks of the community. It would be contrary to ail the 
world’s experience—ail the analogies in nature and in political science 
to suppose that such a demand should exist without calling into 
existence the means of supply. Indeed, pursuing the theory which we 
have already suggested, and which we consider a perfectly correct one, 
we hold that the very fact of a strong and general demand for works of 
art establishes the fact of the existerce of the materials wherewith to 
supply it; and, consequently, that the growth of art naturally com- 
mences with the education of the public, and rot with that of the artist. 
And there can be no room for question, in ‘the mind of any impartial 
observer that decorative art, more particularly in the departments com” 
prehended under the general denomination of hardware, has made very 
marked and successful effurts amongst us within the last half century— 
eflorts fostered and promoted by a most liberal outlay of capital, and di. 
rected by the very highest talent, not only indigenous, but of foreign origin, 
which capital could command. Within this period Fiaxman’s original 
genius, and that of Stothard gave a new direction to the indusiry o: the 
country in the matter of artistic design; and, since their time, Chantry, 
Nellekens, and more recently, Bell and Foley, have followed, each adding 
his quota of inventive taste to the general steck. Contemporaneously 
with this we have had a new and large experience of the finest models 
of the ancients—Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan; and, more recently, those 
of Nineveh, many of which were unknown to the French in the 
best days of their art. And can it be supposed that all these 
appliances have been thrown away? On the contrary, establis!ments 
for the production ot objects in the baser metals, no: only of pare utility, 
but more or less of a decorative character, have been reared and carried 
on, with the aid of artistic taleut, which were never equalled by any- 
thing of the kind in France in its brightest days of Cour: favour. The 
houses of Elkington, of Messenger, and of Potts, which hold the 
highest rank in our present day, have done things equal to the very 
best things produced in the factories of France, not only now in their 
days of faded reminiscences, but in their day of artiste reality. Jn 
brenze and iron casting—a branch of enterprise in which we we e con 
» | feesedly deficient at the commencement of the present century—we have 
made advances, which, both in regard to the magnitude and character 
» | of the works produced, entitle us to take rank with the oldest and most 
accomplished artificers in the world. The Coalbrookdale Company, 
by the number and importance of the works exhibited by them, have euc- 
ceeded in forcing recognition of their deserts from this jury. in the form 
of a council medal; but there are other producers who individually have 


delicately 


Baily, whose ornamental balustrade was, perhaps, the most admirable 
specimen of casting either in the British or Foreign side of the Ex- 
hibition. 
sign and execution; but there can be no question that when the quality 
of the material, and the solidity of production are taken into account, 


Messenger, 
their productions “ may be placed side by side with many of the French 
specimens, with no disadvantage to the former ;” and give only a com- 
mon medal to Messrs. Baily, in common with various producers of brass 
and copper tubes, gas meters, kettles, pots, &¢. 
time council medals to André for a cast-iron fountain, “design an 
alligator and fish,” a very second rate performance ; council medal to 
Aubanel, of Paris, for a very disagreeable group of “ an eagle and lamb,” 


exhibited as fine or finer specimens than the company in question, who 


147 ¥ 


In the above observations we refer only to the merits of de- 


the c'aims of the various specimens on the English side 
prepondcrated greatly over all competitors. Yet the jury in 
their awards give only a common medal to Potts and to 


although they admit that “single exceptions” of 


They give at the same 


&c.; council medal to Barbédienne, of Paris, for bronzes (a firm already 
rewarded by a ccuncil medal in Class 26); council medal to Matifat, 
and council medal to the Vielle Montagne Company for their various 
castings in zinc, which included that very notable and ugly colossal 
statue"of her Majesty, wh'ch occupied a large space in the west nave. 
It happens, by the way, that upon the value of the last-mentioned 
award, some doubt is thrown by the observations of Dr. Waagen, who, 
in his supplemental report in Class 30, says :—“‘I am of opinion that 
the council medal was quite as fully deserved by this establishment 
(that of Geiss and Co., of Berlin) as by that of the “ Vieille Mon- 
tagne.” 

For the rest this jury report the important fact :— 

“One branch of hardware industry ; viz. the manufacture of Jew’s 
harps, is represented solely by Austria; and judging, from the number of 
exhibitors, must form a trade of considerable extent.” The exhibitors 
from Austria of this “ branch of hardware industry ” are five in number, 
and each has earned the proud distinction of “ honourable mention.” 
CQuery—Did the jury try the “harps”? and, if £0, were they not 
treaching on the province of the Musi :al Jury Class 10 ?] 

With regard to locks (the decisions upon which have caused so much 
angry remark), the report very complacently states, that, “ On the 
comparative security afforded by the various locks which have come before 
the jury, they are not prepared to offer an opinion!” And yet they have 
given awards, coupled with the addition, in certain cases, of “ special 
approbation.” What can this possilly mean? We confess that to us 
it looks very like a farce. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Coxyxcuam—According to Blackstene’s “* Scale of Precegence,” foonded on 
Camden’s “ Ordines,” the arrangement is as ‘o.lows:—1. Doctor of Divinity; 
2. Doctor of Medicine; 3. Burrister; 4 the County ard Borough Magistrace 
(the latter when appointed by the Crown); 5. the Reetor of the Parish i 
A Susscgistr, Devizes—The address of the Athen im Institute for Authcrs 
anu Afti.ts is 39, Sackville-s reet, Piccadilly : 
SuemM— Ham is a sinail town ot France in tre Depirtment of Somme 

A, Wor:sheng—The Nurthomberland Prize Lite-boat is engraved in No. 531 of 
the ILLUsrrareD Lonpon News 

A Two Yeak,’ Supsceiper, Pim )ico—A memcir of Mr. Eliot Warburtoa up- 
peared in our Journal of April 17; ot Mr. Luttrel, ia Vol. XX. Tus lace Mr. 
Rodweli was burn in London 

T C, Birminghatn—Tae length of the Great Britain steam ship is 330 feet 

MH E C, Doucaster—The Exgraving of “Crib wiiag Preven‘ed 'wppeared in 
No 529 of the ILLusTaavep Lonpon News 

H—No 121 of our Journal, containing a Portrait of C Waterton, Esq. is in print 
AF, Brighton—Aay binder in yenr town wiil undertsk3 to bind your volume 
in the covers to be had st our offize, 148, Strand 








; — Ticts—S.e the account of the Light of al! Nations in No 8 of our 
varna 
I H I—Acon, Laving no paternal coat of arms, is not entit'ed to use his mno:her’s 
WN —" frice of the ILLUsTRATED Lonpon News for February 21, 1852, 
was 
Vrxt—An application to any one of the officers of the Heralds’ C ill 
b o ft ollege wili do. 
The Heralds have no fixed district assigned to them, ” ‘ 
A passport is, we believe, stil necassary. 
Tae Hon. Mrs. will be tue more correct address. 
RH G—The Gaughter of a Dake, when married to the e'dest son of 2 Marquis, 
retains ber title of Lady Mary, or Jane, as the case inay be, with the adcition 
of the name of her husband's courtesy designation. Thus, the wife of Earl 
Grosveror, being the daughter of the Dake of Sutherland, is called Lady 
Cerstance Gertrude Grosvenor. The reas.n is, that the rauk cf a Duke’s 
saughtsr is superior to that of a Marquis’s eicest soz. 
R N—There is no law against the marriage of first cousins, even if their fathers 
had married sisters 
MonocaaM —The device sent will ¢do very well 
H astinGs— The Coat-o.-arms sent is that of tre Stanhopes 
X A—LKochard I. was the first English King who bora supporters; 
angels. He used for dadze “a white hart, couchant, gcorzet with a gold 
cornet, and chained uncer & tree 3” adevice adopted from tne ensigns of his 
mother, Joan, the Fair Maid of Kent. He had other badges: viz., *“*& peas- 
cod branch, the sun in splendour, and the eradicated stump of a tree couped 
or. Henry 1V.’s supporters were—Vexter, A swan Lorged and lined 
An anteiupe also gorged and lined. 
ensigned with the crown 
A SubscalBER—The Heuse of Lords s‘tting as a court of the hi 
‘ ¢ ' ‘ he highe: " 
e the case of the late Sir George Wariender, divorced in Selere Geen 
Snglish matriage to aa Eng ish iady, maintained ta ! dity he Scot 
ee ’ ae val dity of the Scotch 
A ConstaxtT Surscaiser is desirous of ascertainins particulars o 
8 Ss z 3 of the cox 
the celebrated Admiral Sir Georze Rooke, and of cise. viring if ne 
scendants. Can any of our reuders assist the inquiry ? 
A SuBsCAIBER—A baukrupt or an insolvent is not debarred f, i Ge 
Vernmelt situation sa “ome ited 
li S—App.y at the Prerogative Office, Doctors’ Commons, St. Paul? 

! : z - Paul’s, where the 
fees will ba mentioned, and the wall copied without 1 i enti 
pondered , FP t the intervention of an 

Frorexce—The Connt ce Chambord is the Dac de Bordeau 
; aux, son of 
Duc ce Berri, and preseat head of the Royal House of Bour bon, as ped og et 
by deszent King of Frauee. Mr. Kingscete, of Kingscoie, is the new Prose 
member for We:t Gloucesters?:ire, 
O P Q—Commissions are not purchasable in the French or Austri : 
i © Austri : 
They are obta ned by service, or through the great Ihilitary chee teen 
are several English subjects in the army of Austria. : 
CCKN will, perhaps, name the subject 
A SupscriBss, Thirsk, shou:d app.y to a bookseller 
J D M, Eastbourne—The appointment to situations in ublic i 
lies with the Board of Management. pablic companies why 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER, Parkfield, Birkenhead—It wenld be 
quetie to name tre editor in question 
H G, Somerret— We have not room 
J Newron—The camera may be reduced to the size, whi i 
y be e 8 ich gives a pe ice 
ture with advantage. If the image is not perfect beyond 4x ee 
is no advantage in having it any larger ‘ ahaa 
A CoaggeEsPONDENT, Six-miie-Brid i ; 
Poy enon ge, lreland, isthanked; but we have not room 
A TcvRisT is thenked ; the subjec s have already i 
i ‘ 2 y been engravei in 
T Suir, Gardner-sireet—Send your coins to Mr Webster 17 a 
pttreet Cormnbe arden, and you will get theirfa'lvalng  ° —_— 
VENHAM—Your supposed “coin of King John” 
weight of James I. ; . is only & worthless brass 
GREaT GaimsBy—Lhe wax impress‘on of the Chine i 
se COIR is 
DsKr—Communicate with Mr Webster, of 17, Grea: Russell 
re wee and you ng obtain the necessary information at a small cost 
+ W.— There is, we believe, a large propcrty still unassi i 
eae bat we have not the cetai s. 4 Sned in the Jennens 
. J.—Apply to ine cierk at the Wil or Prerogative OM 
> > TT fi <e, Doe r ’ 
: St Paul 8, London, The charg» depends on the length of the will gga 
P. CoRBIN—Refer to Burke’s ** Gener +l Araoury,” tor the bl. zon of th F 
¢ required. Wa have not space tu give them. ome 
NRONOLOGIST—“* 1683.84” is so written to meet the chan 
aio acal “ (i ze of st 
Por sTON—ArmMs of Bulteel: “Arg. a bend between heb gl t 
i yes : Ost of a duc»l crown gu., a pairof wings arg, billettéy” oe 
IVeEBPOUL SUBsCRIBEB—We can fic 
an sCRlB can fad DO arcs recorded to the name of Broa?- 
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T H E 


WE have received by the last Mail the accompanying Views from 
the seat of the war in Kaffraria. The first locality represents a portion of 
the Gola River, a tributary of the Waterkloof, three miles from the spot 
where Colonel Fordyce fell. At the latter spot, on the morning of May 
17, at daybreak, Colonel Buller commenced an attack upon the upper 
part of the Waterklof, known as the Horse-shoe. ‘“ From all I can 
learn,” says a correspondent of the Cape Frontier Times, “ this is but the 
second time this war that this place has been attempted to be stormed. 
The first by Major-General Somerset, who, with about 2000 men, was 
repulsed; and that on May 17 was with but 400. The Kaffirs 
fought bravely and well, and it is to be regretted that what is 
called the army of the Care of Good Hope cannot furnish a stronger 
division to oust these daring banditti from this their apparently only 
stronghold. They, on this occasion, showed themselves to the number 
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ATTACK ON GOVERNMENT WAGGONS, BY REBEL HOTTENTOTS AT THE FOOT OF KONAP 
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VIEW ON THE GOLA RIVER, A TRIBUTARY OF THE WATERKLOOF. 


of 2000. Ofthis I am certain, for, from experience, I can estimate 
Kaffir numbers.” 

The second Illustration shows the scene of one of the severest mis- 
fortunes the colony has experienced since the commencement of the 
war, namely, the affair of June 12, briefly described in our Journal of 
last week, when one mule and four ox-waggons left Graham’s Tewn for 
Fort Beaufort, with 34 men of the Royal Sappers and Miners, under 
the command of Captain Moodie, R.E. After halting at Fort Brown, 
where a few of the men were left, the rest moved forward without ob- 
struction tothe Konap. This river was forded, and the waggons had 
reached a dry ravine just at the foot of the Konap hill, when a strong 
party of Hottentots, lying in ambuscade, suddenly opened a murderous 
fire upon then, the result being, nine of our men shot dead, and six 
wounded. This reduced the number of the escort to some fifteen ser- 
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viceable men, who, finding themselves entirely surrounded by the re- 
bels, saw that the only hope of saving themselves was by retreat to the 
ruins of the abandoned military post adjacent. This spot they suc- 
ceeded in reaching, and instantly barricaded themselves in as well as 
they were able with such materials as were on the spot, fully expecting 
an immediate attack by the rebel force. The latter, however, contented 
themselves with driving off the waggons,in which were 4 women and 10 
children, and a great deal of baggage of considerable value, not the leastim- 
portant part of it being 36 of the newly-invented Mini¢é muskets; thenipples 
of which, however, had been very prudently taken out ( y order of Major 
Burnaby, and sent forward by another conveyance, so tha* they will be 
of little use to the captors. It is affirmed, also, that these waggons 
contained a cons derable quantity of ammunition, an invaluable prize to 
the enemy at this juncture. It is supposed that these mar uders are 
part of Uithaalder’s banditti; it being known that a body of 200 of 
his freebooters were detached from his camo on the Buffalo on the 8th, 
and that these went in the direction of Fort Beaufort. The total loss 
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sustained is 19 killed and wounded. Killed, 9 sappers and miners, 2 
waggon-drivers, 1 woman; and 7 wounded. The marauders, on the 
retreat of the military, proceeded to rifle the waggons, and went off 
with the whole of the firearms and ammunition, and whatever else they 
chose to a propriate. No information is given as to what loss was sus- 
tained by the rebels; but it is said that several were shot, but were 
carried off by their comrades. 

Another account, the Frontier Times, states:—“‘ As the train were 
proceeding along the road beyond the old Konap Post, where the neigh- 
bourhood of the road is very bushy, and there are large stones alongside 
of it (close to the twenty-five mile stone), a murderous volley was sud- 
denly poured in upon the waggons and escort, killing nine of the poor 
fellows and wounding six—thus putting fifteen of the escort hors de 
combat at once. Some of the oxen and mules were shot besides. Those 
who fired this volley were footmen, who were under cover of the stones, 
and immediately afterwards a body of the enemy’s horsemen (Kaflirs 
and Hottentots) rushed to the waggons and surrounded them. The rem- 
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VIEW ON KAT RIVER, TWELVE MILES FROM FORT BEAUFORT. 


nant of the escort, it appears, after this, made the best of their way to 
the old Konap Post, which they determined to defend. The waggons 
contained ordnance stores, clothing, blankets, &c., and what is most to 
be deplored, 3000 rounds of ammunition and 36 Minié muskets, which 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Six soldiers’ wives and ten children, 
we sincerely regret to add, were with the waggons when the attack 
was made, and it is supposed were made prisoners by the rebels. 
General Somerset did his utmost at the commencement of the war to 
get a post established at the Konap, for the purpose of keeping open the 
communication between Graham’s Town and Fort Beaufort. And at a 
later period General Somerset made another attempt to effect this object. 
It is supposed that the rebels had been informed that an ammunition 
waggon was on the way to Fort Beaufort. It is worthy of mention that 
this successful and fatal attack, and capture of ammunition and other 
booty, was made about half-way between the head-quarters of his Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief and the metropolis of the Eastern Pro- 
vince. We are happy to add that all the soldiers’ wives and children 
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ATTACK ON WAGGONS, IN CROSSING A DRIFT OF THE FISII RIVER. 
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are now safe at Fort Brown, with the exception of “one woman, 
who was shot by accident in the attack upon the waggons. 
Nothing, it is said, could exceed the cool and determined bravery of 
Captain Moodie, or the gallantry of the soldiers. When pressed by 
overwhelming numbers, they gallantly lost their ground by degrees, and 
endeavoured to make a determined stand at the last waggon, until 
further resistance was absolutely hopeless.” Pd cue 

The next Illustration shows a portion of Kat River, sketched about 
two miles below Houre’s Post, and about twelve miles from Fort Beau- 
fort, the present head-quarters of the Commander-in-Chief. This por- 
tion of the river is about twenty miles from its source in the Kat set- 
tlement, to which so much notoriety ia attached, the Hottentot rebellion 
having originated there. The elevations in the distance of the view 
are the Chumie mountains, part of the Amatola range. 

In the fourth View is shown a train of waggons attacked by the enemy 
in crossing a drift of the Fish River, a harassing mode,of warfare which 
has proved very destructive to the colonists. 
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REVOLVING STORM. 


(To the Editor of the IntustRatep Lonpon News.) 


In your Journal of May 29th, 1852, an account of a revolving storm 


is given, in which it is stated that “the Cyclone appears to have re 
curved very suddenly, aud on recurving to have moved southward very 
rapidly.” From a very careful consideration ef Captain Robertson's 


letter, it appears to me, that when the gale set in on the afternoon of | . 


the 24th, wind E.N.E., the Cyclone had already recurved, and its centre 
was rapidly bearing down upoa the ship; or, in other words, the ship 
was on the axis line of the storm, This was evidently indicated 
by the wind hanging at E.N.E. from sunset to midnigit, de- 
noting the course the hurricane was pursuing to be exceedingly 
different to the usual course of Cyclones on more westerly me- 
ridians, unless the course of the ship indicated that she was sailing 
parallel with the course of the centre. At 4 A.M. of the 25th, the centre 
of the storin had passed the meridian of the ship, so as to bring her 
fairly within the right hand semicircle, but very near the centre. At 
8 a.m. we have the wind S.E., the centre of the storm bearing N.E., 
af.erwards the wind gradually veers toS. From these changes it is 
difficult to find evidences of the recurvature, but the passage of the 
storm towards S.S.E., or 8.E. is undoubted. 









































The latitude 16° S. and longitude 84° E., places this storm in quite a 
different category to most storms occurring in the Indian Ocean. The 
fact of its having recurved in so low a latitude as 16° is strikingly in 
accordance with the case of the City of Poonah, which fell in with a 
revolvir g storm, recurving, in 12° S., and corroborates an idea which I 
have been led to form, that the storms of the Indian Ocean recurve at 
lower latitudes on the more eastern meridians. I send you a Diagram of 
the most important part of the storm's track, with the probable size of 
the effeciive portion of the whirl, 7.e., in whicn the forc2 of the wind is 
sufficient to effect loss and damage. The log; contributing to the dia- 
gram are those of the Windsor and City of Poonah. The track a bc, 
between 5 und 10 degrees south latitude, i3 that of the Windsor. She 
was inthe posterior or ancceeding semicirc'e of the storm, and expe- 
rienced westerly and north-westerly winds. ‘The track d c f, between 
10 and 15 d grees south, is that ofthe City of Poonah. She was inthe 
anterior or preceding semicircle at d sande, with wind at east. When 
at ¢ the centre had rapidly nvared her, and in the course of the 
succeeding 24 hours tiie ship and centre nearly met, the baro- 
meter falling to 28°59 at 3 a.M., and “the hurricane moderating until 
4a.M, when it blew again with redoubled fury." The ship had now 
passed from the left into the right-hand semicircle, the wind veering 
from S.E. to S.W. 





POSITIONS OF THE ‘‘ WINDSOR.” 


(a) Lat. 5° 47'S. (b) Lat. 7° 37'S. (c) Lat. 9° 11'S, 
Long. 84° 42’ E. Long 85° 11’ E. Long. 84° 31’ E, 
Rar. 29 84 Bar 29°77 Bar, 29 77 
Wind W.N W., W. Wind veering W.N.W., Wind, strong westerly 
re alterwards at gale. 


ll the above winds are perfectly cuaracteristic of the semicircle of the 
sterm next the Equator, and are by no means so dangerous as thvse in 
the opposite semicircle. 


POSITIONS OF THE ‘‘ CITY OF POONAH.” 


(d) Lat. 10° 34’ S. (e) Lat. 12° 12’ S. (7) Lat. 13°14  §, 
Long. 85° 48’ E. Long. 83° 22’ E, Long. 82° 40’ E, 
Wind East, Wind East. 

Bar. 29°80 


It would appear, from the altitudes of the barometer at} and e being 
nearly of the same value, thatthe ships were on or near the same con- 
centric cir_!e of the storm, the wind, however, was far more violent at the 
City of Poonah (e) than at the Windsor (6). 

During the twenty-four hours e to f, the City of Poonah lost her main 
and fore-top masts, had to cut away her mizen-top mast, lost her lee- 
quarter boats and was compelled to launch the wreck of her weather- 
quarter boat overboard. 

cccc Shows the approximate path of the hurricane, its recurvature 
about 12° south, and the City of Poonah crossing in front of its track. 


Barometric readings and winds, City of Poonah, crossing in front of 
the storm’s path between the noons of Noy. 11 and 12, 1851: — 





Horr. Bat Wied, Remarks. 
Nov. 11, noon 23 $0 E. 
.» iPM, E. 
» 2 29°70 
” S E. by S 
ame Pat E.S.E. 
ss «= 8 
” 10 ” 
? 12 ” 
» Ipax <e Ship loses topmasts. 
» 8 » = ——— lowest, hurricane 
moderating; ship crossa P 8 
storm’s track re Pring of It occnpied at least a fourth part of the visible heavens, inclining to- 
i 4 centre. wards the earth at an angle of 45°, and lasted for thirty or forty se- 
vd 10 i S.8.W. conds, grucuaily diminishiag in width, to a narrow streak of light ; the 
ov. 12, noo 8.W. length .emairing the same as when I first saw it. (Figure 2.) Just pres 


The above instances of the Equestrian’s and City of Poonah's storms 


highly important, as indicating the great value of commanders deter- 
mining for themselves the direction in which a hurricane may be mov- 


ng. It is clear that Captain Robertson depended on the usual storm} would furaish him with their accounts—partisularly noting ite path 
racks in the Indian QGcean, and Captain Triscott, of the Poona, held Ga | syoeng the stars, its elevation at the time of its, appearance and dis- 
his way with every indication froma thc increasing force of the wind, its | appearance, &c.~directed to 13, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham, Kent.} 











vious 10 ts fading away, it became flickering and wavy. (Vigure 3.) The 
ecurving at lower latitudes than 15 or 16 degrees south, appear to be ag | Sky at th» time was clear and cloudless, and a fresh breeze blowing from 
yell authenticated as any we have cn record. The facts themselves are | the N.N.W. 





| hanging at E., and the falling of the barometer—of the recurving of 
the storm. The example fs highly instructive, and is greatly calculated 


to add to our knowledge of storm paths in the Indian Ocean. By 


your giving it publicity in your widely-circulated journal, a knowledge 


of the most dangerous portion of the paths of revoiving storms will net 
only be raore extensively diffused, but may become available in putting 
commanders on their guard in these particular latitudes and longitudes. 

; Tam greatly indebted to Messrs. R. and H. Green, of Blackwall. for 
xtrac's frou the log of the City of Poonah; and to Mr. Rosser, of Mrs. 
| Ly sal establishment in the Minories, for extracts trom the log of the 

indsor. 
I have the honour to be, sir, your very obedicnt servant, 

WILLIAM RADCLIFFE Birt. 


11a, Wellington-street, Victoria-park, London, July 30th, 1852. 


P.S. The dotted circle is intended to show the probable distance from 
the centre of the storm to which the gyrations extended, as both ships 
were cvident'y in the posterior semicircle on the 12th. 


EXTRAORDINARY METEOR. 


(70 the Editor of the ILLUsTRaTED LonDON News.) 





Stoke, Sub-Hamdon, near Yeovil; Aug. 13, 1852. 
A Mercor of an extraordinary appearance was seen here last night 
(August 12), at about 9.20 Greenwich time, to which my attention was 
directed by 9 very bright flash, as of lightning; and immediately turning 
my eyes to the north, the body of the meteor (if any) had disappeared, 
having left a brilliant mass of light about 15 degrees in length, of which 
Isend youa Diagram. This continued visible for nearly ten minutes, 








A. Pole Star. 


B. a@ Ursee Majoris. 


gradually fading ; but (what I consider most remarkable) it resolved into 
twoor mare distinct bodies nearly of the apparent magnitude of the 
planet Saturn, which remained so long visible that I almost doubted if 
there were not stars in that precise spot which I had not noticed. ~ They, 
however, became less and Jess visible, and had disappeared in about ten 
minutes after. I hope to find that this meteor has been noticed by other 
ob-<ervers in distant parts of the world, and its place correctly marked, 
which may lead to 2 calculation of its distance, &c. R. W. 





(To the Editor of the IttcstRATED LonpDoN News.) 
HOLYHEAD, Anglesey, August 13th, 1852. 

I BEG to call your attention to an extraordinary meteoric appearance in 
the heavens, which occurred in this neigubourhood, on the evening of 
the 12th inst. At 9.20 P.M. (Greenwich time), my attention was suddenly 
attracted by what appeared to me to be a peculiarly vivid flash of light- 
ning; and, on turning towards the S.S.W., the direction whence it 
came, I saw a magnificent body of meteoric light, of the form shown 
in Fig. 1; the colour being a most beautiful and intense blue. 








Iam, &c.,G. F. L. 





(J. Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S., would be glad if observers of this meteor 
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THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE AT SYDENHAM. 
In our Journal of August 7, we described the external character of the 
New Crystal Palace, and glanced at the interior arrangements. We 
are now enabled to give an outline of the plan of illustration of objecty 
in Natural History, a large portion of which the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company propose to place before the public on the Ist of 
May, 1853. 

One of the most conspicuous and attractive sections will be that of 
Ethnology. No museum has yet ever attempted to show models of the 
different varieties of the human race, together with their national cos- 
tumes, their domestic and #gricultural implements, their armour, their 
dwellings, their modes of conveyance, and other characteristic objects 
appertaining to them. But, under the guiding direction and personal 
superintendence of such an eminent ethnologist as Dr. Latham, no fears 
are entertained that all these will one day ornament the compartments of 
this noble building, and that a very large proportion of a complete col- 
lection will be ready by the opening. 

It is intended to ar:ange the growing plants in such a manner as to 
show what are the peculiarities which mark the Flora of different parts 
ofthe world. ‘To this end the surface of our globe will be divided into 
regions, or natural provinces, which are each characterised by particu- 
lar races of animals and vegetables, and ail the arrangements cf 
natural objects will tend towards the due illustration of the * coun- 
tries” (as it were) which nature has mapped cut upon our earth, 
and which she has peopled with the subjects of her three kingdoms. 

The ethnological specimens will therefore appear near the plants of 
the region to which they both belong. Close by them will be placed 
specimens of the most characteristic quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fi:hes, 
mollusca, and insects, which are to be found in the same part of the 
world. All these will be shown in the attitudes most natural to thei, 
and best exemplifying their peculiar habits and dispositions ; 
for which purpose the assistance of the exhibitor of the most 
life-like stuffed specimens in the Great Exhibition will be 
obtained. The fish will be preserved on a plan not hitherto 
tried, that of makivg them appear to be swimming, in very large 
glass ves:els containing a sufficient quantity of some preservative 
fluid having the appearance of water. The mollusca will be representec, 
not by their shells only, but by shells containing models of the animals 
crawling or swimming in the localities peculiar to them; and 
in all cases the coil or situation which all these creatures in- 
habit will be imitated and represented as closely 43 possible. So 

that a visitor will find himself surrounded, wherever he goes, by groups of 
objects, taken from all the three kingdoms of nature; not placed, like 
museum specimens, “ 2ll in a row,” but artiscically arranged so us to 
exhibit individual habits and peculiaritics tothe best advantage; and so 
associated as to give an accurate idea of the Fauna and Flora of the 
region they are designed to illustrate. The selection of characteristic ex- 
amples of the zoological portion has been kindly undertaken by Professor 
Edward Forbes, Mr. Waterhouse, and Mr. Gould, whose attainments as 
naturalists are too well known to need comment; and the whole will 
form an extensive series of small collections, illustrating in a manner 
never hitherto attempted, the physical geography of the whole world. 
Such an exhibition, while it cannot fail to be amusing, will be at the 
same time replete with instruction of the soundest character, and afford 
a clearer insight into the sutject of the distribution of plants and animals 
on the surface of the carth than many months of reading. 

Ii is ultimately intended to exhibit a series of geological illustrations, 
corresponding to those of physical geography, on a scale which no gevlo- 
gical muzeum can attempt, for want of space. Not only will the ex- 
ternal appearances of the earth’s erust at different places be shown, but 
also the geological strata of particular portions. Models will be pre- 
pared to iliustrate mining and quarrying, to sow the action and resuits 
of volcanoes ard earthquakes, and to exh:bit geology in its prac- 
tical bearings with reference to well-sinking, the supply of water 
tunnelling, &c. The name of Professor Ansted will be a _ sufli- 
cient guarantee for the accuracy of execution of th:se detaile. 
For the present, however, the principal endeavours of the Company 
are concentrated in bringing out as complete a collection as possible of 
life-sized restorations of those col: ssal extinct animals and birds, which 
we now only know of by their fossil remuins. Usder the direction of 
Dr. Mantell, it is confidently belived that a museum of such creatures 
will be formed which will exciie the wonder of every one, and aflord 
little opportunity for disapprobation, even amongst the most serupulou:!y 
particular anatomist. 

Reference must also be made to another section of the natural history 
department, which is likely to prove the most useful and commercially- 
valuable portion of the exhibition; though, perhaps, not one of the 
most attractive. We allude to the collection of raw produce, which is 
designed to show all the various articles taken from the animal, vege- 
tuble, and mineral kingdoms, and applied to ornamenial and usetul 
purposes by the skill of man. With this view, the directors in- 
vite the assistance of all, in the way of contributions of raw 
products, either now in use or likely to be brought into use, 
in the arts and manufactures; and they may reasonabiy leok for- 
ward at no distant period to being able to show euch a collection 
of raw materiais, conven-ently arranged and tritely labelicd, as shall 
not only convey #N immense amount of useful instruction to the masa, 
but give a far greater impulse to improvement amongst the manufac- 
turers of Europe than was imparted even by the Great Exhibition 
te Engrave the ground-plan of the building, in which the 
parts marked A A are intended for offices; B and C are for refresh- 
ment rooms—one of which will be fitted up in the style of the Alhambra, 
and the other in the Pompeian style. At the left side of the plan we 
have placed four diagrams, explanatory of the various ways in which 
the tints employed are carried out in the Engravings, to denote the dif- 
ferent divi-ions of the plan ; all the portions being tinted to agree with 
these diagrams. 

No. 1 shows the spaces allotted to plants; 2, spaces for the exhibition 
of manufactured articles; 3, the staircases; 4, ornamental pieces of 
water, in which will be fountains. There are alsoin the plan four semi- 
= spaces, filled with small dots, which denote spaces reserved for 

irds. 








Tue GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION TO BE HELD IN Dustin, 1853.— 
The follawing descriptive particulars of Mr. Bensoun’s design, which has been adopted 
for the Exhibition Bailding will be read with interest:—Presenting a front to 
Merrion-square of 300 feet, the main or centre feature of the elevation consists 
of a semicircular projection which forms the eastern termination of tha Central 
Hall. This will be a noble apartment of 425 feet in length, and 100 feet in 
height, covered by a simicircular roof upon trellis ribs, in one span of 100 feet. 
On cach side of tue Centre Hail, and running parallel to it for the same length, 
are two halls 50 fect wide, with domed roofs, simi'ar to that which covers tha 
main nave or hallof the building. The heizht from the floor to the roof of ench of 
these ha!ls will bo 65 feet. They are arpreached through passages from the Centra 
Hall. In addition to these three bal!s are four compartmenis of 25 feet wide, 
rnnning the whole length of the building ; two are placed between the cenira 
hall and the side bajls, and two on each side of the latter; divided into sections 
of 25 feet square, forming convenient divisions for the purposes of classification. 
Over these compartments are spacious galleries, also running the lengtn of the 
building, whieh will not only afford increased space for eabibition, but be an 
agiecabie promenads from whence the effect of the three halls will be sean to 
great advantage. The ceiling of the halls, being divided into panels fermed by 
the trellis ribs, and the other constructive parts of the building will provide ample 
opportunity for effective decoration. Light is admitted from above in one un- 
broken and equally distributed body. The construction of the buiding is strongly 
marked on the elevation, and forms in fact the ornamenta! character of the dee 
sigan. There are also external galleries which will be attractive features in the 
exterior, an will be neeful in providirg accees to the roof for repairs, &e. The 
materials of the bmlding wiil be iron, timber, and glass. ‘The latter will ovly 
be uscd for light, as before de-cribed., The parts of the rocf on each side the 
lighis will be timber, covered with the water-proof c'oth. The trelis cinders 
which support the galleries will be of wrought iron, supported on cast-sron 
pillars. Ample acvommotation in the way of refrestimenat, retiring rooms, 
offices, &e., is provided m1 the plan, ‘Lhe avilable srea of round floor will be 
147,704 fcet. Oi wal! spacs there will be no less“ ban 87.000 feet. The design, 
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not only i Pespect to tle striking end bold etf«ct of the e!evation, but a'so of 


/ the interior, is deserving of the highest praise. 


I WaotTree 1884 
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IRMINGHAM MU: ICAL FESTIVAL in | 
D aid of tho FUNDS of the GEN} R*L HOSPITAL; the 7b, 8th, | 
Sth, and 1 mth dave of SEP! lads & NEXT 

PRINCIPAL VoCALISTS-~M: me Via dot Garcia, Mdme Cas‘ellan, 
Miss Dolby, Mdle Auna Zeer, valle Bo rtrandi, Miss M Wil'iam , and 
Mémw C ara Novelio «sig Temb rlik, Mr Le chey, Mr T Wil inms 
Mr Sms Reevss, Herr Forms, Mr Weiss, Sig Polonini, and Sig 
Belletti 

SOLO PERFORMERS—Vi' lin Me Sain‘oa, violinist to ber Majesty; 
Violoncs}lo, Sig Piatti; Double Ba 8 Sig Bottesini: Pi:noforie, Horr 











Kohe. At the Organ and Chorus Maser, Mr Stimpson. 
CoONDUCTOR—Mr Cosia. 
OUTLINE Ol PERFOKMANCES.—Tuesday Morning, Oratorio, 


“Elijch,” Mendelssohn. We dnesday Morning, Oratorio, * Chris us,” 
& pow humous work, Mendelssohn; * Motett,” Dr Wesley i 
liaydn. Thursday Morning, Oratorio, 

Friday Morning, Oratorio, * Sam-on,” Handel Tuosday 
Kvening, Grand Concert, comprisivg Overture. “ Jess nda.” Spohr; 
Grand Kina e, **Moeé in Kgitto.” Rossini; Overture, ** Guillaume 
Teil,” *Walpurgis Night,’’ Mendelssohn; Selections from 








Operas,&c Wedne day Evening Graud Concert, compri ing ' Ju- 
iter’ Symphony, Mozart; Over ure, “ Der Freyseniliz ” Web tr; 
inale, * Lorely, M nde ssohn; Selec.ions from “ Les Hugucuo:s,"” 

&c. Thuraday Eve ning, Grand Concert, comprisi rE . Great Uhoral 


Symphony, Keethoven “Overture, * Zampa,”? Héro dy Selections from 
“L Prophd.e ' &c.; Greek March and Chorus, “ Biege of Corinth,” 
Ro sini. Fridty Eveuing, a Fall Dress Ball 

ee * Parties des rous of obtaining detailed programmes of the 
intended performapess may procure them by app ie«tion to the prin- 
sipa! musicseilers iu London; or have them forwarded by post on 
apolicati , by letter, io Mr HENRY HOWELL, Secreta'y to the 
Gene ai Hy pital, Birmingham. 


HE FRIEND of the CLERGY.—Founded 


26th Decemb-r, 1849. Supported by Vo'untary Contribu: ions, 
For allowing Permanent Pensions, “not ¢ xceed ng £40 per annum.’ 
to the Widows and Orphan Unmarried Daughters of Clergywen of 
the Estab‘iseed Church, and for aff riding temporary assistance to ne- 
censitous Clergymen and treir Families. 

Tae NéKXI ELE aris YN «f PENSIONERS will take place on 
TUESD: c A Forms of A: plication mey bye obtained 
at the Offices of the tnethess on 

A GENL:.EMAN some time since kindly ffered a DONATION of 
100 GUINEAS in aid of the general object of the Ins‘itu ion, pro- 
vided 20 sim-lar sums were cortribatet; 18 have been promised, cut 
ef which puwber 14 have been paid, and the four uupaid will be 
forthe ming xs soon as the required number is complete; thus a con- 
tributioa of 100 guineas each tr mtwo benevul-nt individuals will be 
the meens of adding 600 guineas to tho funds. The rae of donors 
to this fund wii! be thankfally nm ceived by the Sec-eta 

A special fund has been open d for the pu: pose of raising £10,000, 
to be invested in Governnit nt securities, for the permanent benefit of 
the pensioners now and hereafter to bo elected on the funds, 

The <ecretary will be glad to forwa'd collecting cards or books to 
any lady 0° gentleman willirg to assist this ohjoct. 

Contributions are earnest ly sclicited, and will be gratefully re- 
ceived by Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Betes, 217, Strand; M sars. 
Hanbu-y, Taylor, and Lloyd, Lombard-street; Messrs Hatchards, 
Piccadilly; Sossrs Nishet and Sons, Rerners street; Messrs. Kobin- 
son, Parsons, and Thompson, Old Bank, Oxford, Messrs Mortiock 
and Son, and Messrs. Fisher and Sons, Cambri‘ge; and at the Offices 
of the Lostitution, waere forms of application avd every inform. tiva 
may bes obtained, between the b urs of ten and five daily. 

kt ALDRICH, 
t Loudon, 






























4 Secretary. 
_ Societ y's Offic ices, 18, Basing hall stree 
STABLISHED 184 
\ EDICAL, "IN VALID, and GENERAL 
. LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL-MALL 

Daring the !a t Ten Years this Socie:y has issued more than Three 
Thous#ud Three Hondred and Fifty Policies 

Covering 4 ssurances to the extent ot Puirteen Hundred Thoucand 
Pound , and upwards 

Yiolding Annual Premix ms amounting to nearly Fifty-eight Thou- 
@and Pounds. 

fhis Sociwty is the only one pcssessing Tables for the Assurance of 
Diseased Lives 

Heaithy Lives assured at home and abroad, at !ower rates than at 
Mest other offices 

A Bonus of 50 per cent. vee 
policies at Jast Division o' Pr 

Axents wanted for vacant pisces 

Prespectases, Forms ot Proposal, and every otber Information may 
be obiained of the Sec etary at the Chief Oilics, or on application to 
any of tne Socisty’s Agents in the country 

F G P'NEISON, Actuary. 
c DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary 


<DON I ASSURANCE 


LIFE 
neral and Deposi: Assurances, iadisputaoie 


the premiums paid was added to the 
fis 





ITY of LOD 
SOCIETY for 

nad Self- protec inz po i 
2, ROY. 








=XCHANGE-BLILDINGS. 

TRUSTEES. 

Mr Commistioner West; the Huon W F Cazvpbell, MP; 
John Thomas, Eeq 

The First Periodical Valuation or tha Policies effected with this So- 
ciety on she Participaung Scais was «announced at an *x.raordinary 
General Meet ng, hid June 16th, 1852; and the followieg tabe will 
show the efficc of the b. nu: then Geciared—viz, a sum e)nivaient toa 

cash bonus of 10 per sens. 4 ie of we years standing and up 
war's, to be appro; zion either ia diminuson of pre- 
mioms. until the ne xt division of protits, or a a permanent addition 
to the Policies :— 





















ein i Reduced 
en Ps} é_ Permanent Annual 
@@ wel <F Addi: ion Original Prewiums Reductionof 
ee 85 | to Sum / Premiums.’ payad'e Premium. 
r Assured. | untii next 
< | 
¥ E = = Divi in, 
£ | £sd £ad £aa &es4 
6 52) 10900) 8610 0 4217 6 2618 9 21:18 9 
6 41) 2900) 160 6 O 70 0 39 9 3 s*10 9 
6 7 510 27616 0 9 0 5 529 317 8 
&' 2% 50) 2311 0 Ww 71h 613 1 31410 
S 4 1000 | 64 4 0 33:15 0 2413 5 m © 8 
5 > 9000 6310 0 27 42 77 0 917 2 
E ¥F LEt Ks, Svcretary. — 





Fas, HE SAD HAR 30U R 
« rovisioually registered, 7 aud 8 V.c., c. 110, 
in Shares of £! each, paid uo 

The extent of the works limited to the amount of the subscribed 
capital, thereby avoiding liability to shareh>iders, 

TRUSTEES. 

The Right Honourable the Zar! of Tne Lord K'ngsale 

Lieateuant-Coioavl Brandling 
TORS, 


c OMPAN 


Capital rr 000, 


DIREC 
The Ear! of Devon, Chairman 
The L rd Kinesale, Kiosaie, Irland 
Jonn Allen, Evq (Messrs Allan, Deffsil and Co, Ca'cutia), Heathfluld 
Lodge, Chiselhurst 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brand!ing, 10, G'oucester-place, Portman-equare 
Captan Denny (Committee of the Goveral Shipowners’ Sovicty), 
Firm ot Denny, ger and Co) Great St Helen's 
Fraucis Fitzroy, Esq, 6 all-place, Be'grave *quare 
The Hi nourabie Advip eae Graves Gravesend IH use, Devonport 
Jobn Neiland, EK q. Ha- eS 
ihe H on Captain (i tham, KN, United Servico Club and Brighton 
Crptain W B Monypenny, K N. Unv'ed Services Vinb 
George Wiliam Sp-th, Esq (Mcesrs Speth and Co), 1, Catherine-ccurt, 
decthing-lane 
George Thornton, Esq, F G 8, The Grange, Gargrave, Yorkebire 
The Fair Head Mining Company, the property of which is adjacent 
to the Harb ur, have agroed to set aside one fi th of the r nett annual 
profits towards the payment of the dividends, by which it is expe ered 
that the Shareholders in this Company wili recvive a minimum divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. per annum 











he Prosp clus ot the Company. ani fu'l particulars, may _ ob- 
tained by Appi ration at the Office of the Company, 28 _Corni 1 





REAT EXHIBITION—T he GREAT 


GOLD MEDAL for Literzry and Artistic Merit has been p e- 
the EMPEROR of AUSTRIA, to Mr 


G 


tepted by his Imperial Majesty, 


GEORGE BAXTER. for :he Originality, Utiity, aod Artistic beauty 
o! his Invention of the art of Printing in Oil Colours, avd as a mark 
of Imperial approval of the GEMS of the GREAT EXIIIBITION, 
The derics of Baxter's Gews of the Great Exhibition wili be com 


in Ten Vie an! wilicontain the moat benuti‘ul staves and 
jecis of interest which were + xhibited in the Crystal Pa’ ace 
Nombers 1, 2 and 3, are now publisling, price 3s each. 1) and 12, 
Nort ‘ampton-square. 


ATENT L EVER " WATCHES.- —A. B, 
SAVORY and SONS, No. 9, Cornhill, London, bg to direct at 
tention to the PATENT DETACHED LEVER WATCHES of their 








own make, which are peculiarly suid for durabilicy aud accuracy, 
aud to the perfec ing of which construction they have given mach at. 
onty ls given with cach 


tention. A written warr 

P 
Patent Lever W 
t yement + 
capement 
2 nde, 







iewel ed. hart conmal 

rd mataiaivieg power ¢ 
und oe es 

n four holes, aud capped 

o, the finest qualiy, with the it proved regu ‘at r, 
Jowelled in six holes, such as is usualiy mous d in geld 
cnses 





jewel 





*'Fither of the above iu hunti ng “cases, 10s 6d extra 
GOLD CASES —*1ZE FOR LADIES. 
Patent Lever Watch, in engine-turned d puble-backrd, gold 
case, with rich'y ornamented gold dial and figu es, the 
mcwement with the latest improvement, % &. thede.achd 
ercapenent, uaaintaining power to keop the Watch going 
whiist being wound and jowe!led wll Lt 
Dito, with rebly engraved caso 13 42 
to, with very strong eng ne-turned onse, “chased edges, 
and jewelled in four holes - Wié 
GOLD CASES —SIZ& FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Patent Lover Watch, in doubic-backid, plain, or engire- 
turacd gold case the movement with the latest improve- 
ment ¢e the detatched es apemen , jowelled ia four 
heles, hard enamel dial, band to mark the seconds, and 
maini» ning power to continue goiug Whilstbem: wound £10 10 
Ditt>, vp stronger case, improved :eselator and capped .. 13 13 
Ditto jeweled in six holes, and gold baiance, & very highly- 
fi ished Warch 17:17 
Eit! or of the Gentlemen's Wate nos vay be ‘had, in gold huptwg- 


cao, for 45 Js ee 0b oxtra 
A. B. SAV eh ano bONB, Vatchmake ra, No. 9, Cornhi:! 
opposite the Bank. 


co 


> 


0 
0 


0 


» Lewicn, 


G vaves 


{IGHT ROSEWOOD CHAIRS, Couch, 
a 


heff viere, also Two Chirmone - 
“pata ~—Apy y at Mr 


a! Lounging-Chair wth a ( 
ec “aye 
Li 


0 sold 
WILLAT'S, No. 16 
OCKE ELL & CO.’s BEST ( OALS ONLY 

Purfleet Wharf Far -0.ree , Pl-ckiriars; Kavon Whar’ Low: 
Be'grave-place, Pimiico and No. i CalE xobango Cab price 2le 
Pp 


ton 

MULE BEST BD for a CHILD 
TRELOAR’S METALLIC COTS, 4 feet long 

a Cocoa nut Fibre Mattress complete for a guinea,— 

Bedstead Manufacturer, 42, Ludga’e-hill, London 


either together or 
lo Tee ds Fiustury 











is oue of 
wi-e, with 
roloar, Irou 











"NO ANGLERS. — CHARLES FARLOW, 
Fishing Tackle Maker, 191, Strand, invitee Anglers to inapect 
his vast St.ck of SALMON and CROUT RUDS, and all other gear for 
the sure cap ure of river fikh Ca alogues forwardes by post gratis, 


WO ALL RAIL STAtIONS CARRIAGE 
PAID.—t TANDARD, or NATURA™ SHERRY, 36s per dczen; 
Naty Fiaveur, Pure, Pale, and Dry, also from B. andy fres. Old 
Bseswing Port, with Aroma Profus>, 4/8—FO3STER e1d LINGLE, 
M.t @-euré, Milk-sireet, Cheapside. 
\ ECHI’S AUS!tRALIAN DRESSING- 
1 CASES, 4, Ot docbaae London —The+e contain a pair 
ef Mechi’s Razors and Strop, with other necessary articics of toilet, of 
the mo t approved quality They vary fiom 25s upwards. according 
to toeir ornamentation. Those wio in-pected Mr. Mechi's manufac- 
tures at the G.cat Exhibition will apprecia.« the portabilny aod flaish 
of hi: his various prod iuctions. 
paras IS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES.— 
From the * Lanco."—' We have seldom even anything sv bsanti- 
ful as the Nursing Bottles in roduced by Mr Elam, of Oxiord-street. 
they are adapted to milk and aii huis of tood; and hav. an elastic 
nipple, which no infant wil refus.; unequaled for clvantine s and 
durabiliiy 7s 64.—BaNJAMIN ELAM, 196, Oxford-aurevet. Each 
ts ctamped with my name and addres 
V ETCALFE and CO.’S NEW PATTERN 
Ph TOOLH-BRUsH and SMYRNA SPONGES — The Tooth-brash 
searches thoroughly into the civisious, ard cieanses them in the m -st 
¢xtraordinary manner; Pairs never come loose; Is. d’eculiaily poue- 
trating Hair-brushes, with ‘ae durable unbleached Kussia bris' les, 
which will not soften likec.mmonhair Improved Clo hes-brush 
thai cleans harmie.siy inn one-third the ime. An un mene Stock of 
genuine unbleached Smyr 8 Sponges,at Mr PCALFE. BINGLEY, aad 
CO'd only Estav ishma. nt. 2068 Oxtord-street. oue deo: from Holies- 
strect.—Metcalie’s Alka ine looth-Powder, 2s per box. 


. * Te 

\ 7HEN YOU FURNISH, obtain, post free 
on application, DEANE, DRAY, and CO'S General Furnish- 
ing Priced List, cnumorating moe than 509 Acticies se ected from 
the various departments of their ests biishment requisite in fitting- 
up a family resideuce The stock includis Lable Cutlery, El ctro- 
plate, Lamps. Papier-mAché Trays, Fenders and Fire-icons, Iron 
BKedsteads, Biitannia Metal, lin and JapanWere, Turnery, Brushes. 
a8, &c &c Ketablished a D. 1700 —DKANE, DRAY, and Co. (open- 

ing to the Monument), Loudon-bric Be. 




















Ss TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CON- 

TRACTION of the CHEST Prevented and Cured, in Chi dren 
and Advis, by BI-YONS PATENL CHEST EXv ANDE R, which 
produces «n immediate imp:ovemen: in the fizuwe, and where one 
thoulder has grovn ou, epeediy ‘estores it to its natucai position. 
Can be torwaided by Post. Fu particulars acd prices sent on re- 
crip! of a ets mped enve.ope, by Mr A Binyon, 3, Gieat Mariborcugh- 


street, kegen -street 
‘ 

AL ANBY's 3 PALENT CLEANSING CRYS- 
BS, AL. used for washing everything b, which the saving of the 
det: uction of 220,000 annuaily in 1. dies’ collars aloue may be effected, 
and coloured articks, &c , reudercd beautifa tbe wear and tear of 
c othe now soexe ssive, is almost avoided, the water sof ened, the 

and all the mending, time, labour end soap wasted 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
CO 


Colorue Lavender Wa'er, Kxt:act de Bervamot, Portuca! 
Ced at-Liwette Orang» and Rose, duty paid, and in Boot for Exe 
Portaiion which will met witha ready ene in all th Colonies 


the Toilet oc Bali, a reviving scent, and « powerful disinfectant 
(See Vr. Ure # cert ficate.) 
tumers and Chemi-ts; and by F RIMMEL, 











OL OGNE, Rhine- street; onli ‘LONDON, "e 
Silters-hal!-court Cannon 6 revt ~ JEAN MARIE FARINA 
genuine Eau de 


begs te infirm treat he keeps a saree ateck of hi 
Citron, 





I IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is far prefer- 
» able to Bru dy Cologne as a Tenic and refreshing Lovion for 

Price 24, €d. and Ss 

Gerras 


o'd by all Per- 
street, Scho. 











hancs unin jor a, 
in wasning saved Warranted not to contain .ime or any dele ecions 
ipgr dien din 6a packets, or 5s per degen packits Macufac- 
sph soley by MANBY and CO., 230, Strand, fempe bar. Ksta- 
a 80 years. 


H EATS UNITED.—HAIR- RINGS, and 

ned thoughou: with gr0d solid go'd, double god border, and 
tw» gold hearts uni ed upon, wiih the ini iale, made to order, com- 
plete, for 53 64; the same, with two gold hands united, in piace of 
hewrts, 78; also, with forget-me-not clu ter of good turquoire stones 
in place of hearts, 83. Pins, eruds broo hes, bracelets, chains, m#de 
O! har in @very Variety. seni (ec rriage f ee) 10 all pacts of the Usited 
Kingdom. Copy the eddres.—DAVURENS, ar.iste ia heir, 39, Wy ch 
BIreet Stranc Ri: @ sizes sent n "eques 



















re: pas e +s bou the bre vad t cake. 

= « bride's stake. '"—Ren Jon on. 

VV EDDING “‘BREAKE AST provided entire, 
in Town or Coun'ry, by Messrs PURS:ELL, Cornhill, pear 

the kxcba: ge inc uding Wines of the rarest v intages, and ihe hire of 

plate. china, servant«, and carriages Bilis of fare with terms +eut 

per poetior avy number required. A ma. nitieent display of Bride- 

cak.sforéelecuon, Bail suppers furni bed enoplets inciudiog lights 

and maric =F xperienced cooks and table decora ors gent to aus part 

of the c uatry for ihe man«gemen. of entert inments Soups, Mace 


Dishes, lees, &c carefully prcked - couatry orders. 
Messrs. me "RS iv 

poses £4 SILVBKR LEVER 
e WATCHES. and £10 10s GOLD LEVERS, at the M-nufactory 
338, Strand. oovcsie Somerset House, are warranted no: to vary 
more thaa hal! a minute per week. The great reduction of pric: sete 
aside a'l rivairy, either of the Swiss maputacturers or avy ovber 
house, fer th ee adver ised at lower p ices ere f o work On re- 
cript of a Post-oftioe Order, payable o JOHN for | £4 8, one 
will besentiree. Jones's Sheich of Warchwork, free f 




















OLD CHAINS by ‘lroy Weight and Work- 
manship —WATHERSON and BROGDEN, Manuiacturing 
mi.he, establi 1 A.D. 1798, having b-en awarded a Piz Meda) 
r Diamond and Fnamel Vase, «i the Groat Exhibition, beg te 
announce :bat, in obedience 10 the numerous calls made ypen them, 
they have thrown open their Manufac.ory to the Pabiic a MANU- 








FACTUREKS PRICES. Tho system of weighing chains against 
<overeigns being one of the greates. fraud» ever prac.ised cu the 
public, Wa herson and Brogan se] beir god at is tuiion value: 


their profit being made on the workman hip aw ne, which is charged 








with refere.cs to che intricacy or simplicity of the patern. A ge- 
tment of Jewellery, at! made on the premises. Manotac- 
wietia-stree: Cor nt ware London 
PAsKRUPE STOCK of WATCHES and 
JE‘VY <LLERY to be sold consile re low cst price at 120, 
Oxf rd-street —HAW? EYS. Waccnm rohared ine i ease 
2 : of these Premises, aud aa the bui wo MR Guice 





time to prep cre for the con emp'ated alterations, rhev have 
upon seerficing the emire stock at unprecedented prices. 
watches for lict’e more than the value of their cases. An inspection will 
¢ nvivee the public the genuine character Of tae sale.—N.B. Business 
in Holbora carried on as usual. 
YERS’s £6 6s. CHRONOMETER 
BALANCE SILVEK WATCHES cannot be excelled. They 
have patent detached iever escspemcn s, are cepped and jewellea in 
eight bole, improved rm guiator hard enamel dia's. wiih suak reconds, 
maintaining power, and evory known improveme nt, in extra stout 
d nble-sotiomed, engine-turned cases. Cow mpens*ted tiebsh Watches 
of this very superior descript.oa have never before been offered to the re- 
tail purchaser at such an ast nishingly low price ‘ih: wa ual charge tor 
Watches of this quairy is 10 guineas) Emigrants anu pereons tra- 
velling ab oad wi! flod the e Watches superisr lo any Other, as a te- 
ration of climate wil no’ atlec: their accurate per ormance. Durabd'e 
Si ver Lever Watches, £3 In» each; (io d di:to, £8 83; accurate time- 
kee pers; warranted fur twelve mou hs Thies: are are not foreign 
watches, such as are sold for English by persona caliing themselves 
makers but are made by J MYERS, Watch and Clock Manuiactur er, 
Westmin: ter~ Toad, eig doors from the R ailw ay Are a 


























Si. 4\ Ek TEA and Cor FEE. EQUIP AGES 

ABSAVORY and SONS, (4. Coinhill, London, have wvoently 
Guisheud reve al ew patterus of the above art i are of 1.ovel 
and clogan: design, and ofthe highest finish. ‘Tho following have 


= 


y admired: 
iho Prince cf Wales’ Pattern, 
shavea aod engraved 





The Louis Quat 
richiy cha 


8 » Eastern, 





Strong Silver Tea Pot a 10 0} Strong Silver iea Pot. -- £15100 
Ditto Susar Basin, gilt... 9] Ditto sugar Basin, gt 8 56 
Ditto Cream hwer, git i IS 0; DittaCream Ewer, gilt... 5 18 0 
Ditto Cotfew Pot ....e0+08 15 0 0) Ditto Coffee Pot........ IZ 170 

£39 15 0 £17 106 


The Gui 2ttock In the Show- rooms natal ns the 


ret Plate 





Led to the extcnsiv 
rip 













RTON 


lat 





to announce to 
tuvice of many of ber 
friends anu ; 8, she bar noe.pret the off ¢ of en em pent watch 
and chronome er monufacturer . enabe ter ty o.en on toe le of 
iscember next an ostabiithiuent ia the Wet Ead, under be stgle and 
fim of ASHBUR- ON snd COMPANY for the sale of WARCHER 
and WATCH APPENDAGES. She will entrust the man: gement of 
the details of the establishment io a gentleman of experience, who 
posses es a thorough knowledge of the business; and she wou'd ree 
peetfally draw atten’ ‘ion to the fundem nial principle upon which it 
will be conducted st, in genilemen’s warches, recog 
importance that must now be atached to ‘he utmost d 
rec'ness which art has yet uttaiaed, +e wil! confive he 
quality only, via ths best whieh ic is possible to produc 
Variation being in the sive and in the case. Second, in 
watches, in ordertoha ea ¢ 
Qrst and second qualitis; and ia both gentiemcn's and ladies’ 
she will always be supplied with a very extensive stock totally 
excluding the inferior otas* of g os now so much brought before 
the pubic. In watch chains and other appencags she will be 
supp ted with goods of the most r cherché styles ond ihe fines. gold 
ony. Experienced wo: kmen will be employes nyon the premises to 
execute repairs. Arrangements sre now beiog made cr the preparas 


1 geutey 






















ladie 
greater variety in price, she wil) keep the 








tion of the stock In Ire mdvertiverments be situetion of the es- 
tablicom mt will be anvouaced; and she hopor, by a strict adhorexce 
to Thy PTINCiyAs Sue Das toid Gown, (oO mert We disunguetLel pas 
tropaye wich bas been vapdered to her.—-33, Thayer-sireet, Man- 
chestér-aquare, 1dib Ja'y, 1852, 





suh.tances. 


39 Gerrard-street, Soho 


} giving publicity 


—T 
IMMEL’S HYGIENIC P#R*UMERY, 

certfied by Dr Ure to consist of the purest and most ‘nnocuous 
Hygienic Toilet Soaps. 6d and Is; Toilet Vinegar. 2s 6d; 
Hygienic Pomade, |s 6d: Hair Wash. Is 6d; Dentifrice, Is; Cosmetic 
Loti ,20. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, and by E. RIMMEL, 


I 





HE ROYAL TURKISH ‘TOWELS, under 


the Patronage of her Maj-sty ihe Queen, which received a 
Prize Medal at he Great Exhibition.—The Brown Linen combines 
the advantage of a flesh brueh wiih the qualities most desirable in a 
towel. The Whire Co tcn is the softest towe! ever made and absorbs 
moisture wi hout -he necessity of using fricticn. To be had of ail 
respectable Linendrapers 


r * . 
; | Seat NOVELTY in PARASOLS.—W. 

J and J, SANGS!ER beg to call the artention of ladies to ‘heir 
CHINA CRAPE PARASOLS, embrcidered to their order in Canton, 
which for eleguace and richness of etfect have never been equa:led. 
Toese Parawis are peculiarly adapted for borticuliural and oiher 
fetes where @ ady's toilette isso much 8 udied. Tv be had oniy of the 
importers and manuiac.urers, W and J sANGSTER, 140, Kegent- 
stre t; 94 F cot-stroet; 75, Cheapside; and 10, Royal Exchange. 


| NDIA SHAWLS.—WANTED to PUR- 

CHASE, INVIA SHAWLS, D. Ibi Scarfs, Indian Jewelery, guid 
eu. broidered and China Shawl; or, parties desirous 7“ Vo 
such urtic'es for Hou ehold Linen Sifes or Sha 1 fiod them- 
selves liberal y treated.—Apply at HOWES an HARE 'S India 
War. house, 60. Fleet-s reet; where all de-criptions of India Freuch, 
Paisley, and Ba dge Shawls are at present on sale, at ths iowest cash 
prices. 














PATTERNS POsT FRE 
ICH SILKS, &c., at HALF PRICE 


during this ate aan 


Fancy Silks, .. or the full dress. 
Brocaded * ’ 
Moire An-iqu ” 





3a zarines . . 

Freoch Muslins 

Swiss Mas!ins. embroidered with 
dress, usually cold at 2is 

Address to KING and co, 243 Regent-street. 


AYWARD’S LACE , SILK, and MUSLIN 
MANTLE WAKEHOUSE si) k. Lace, and Muslin Maniles 

Mu lin Dresses, B'ack Lace Mantles, Shawls, and haif Shawls, 
every verivty. from the lexst expensive, suitabie for young ladies, to 


the most beautiful and «xq ii ite 
SILK, and MUSLIN 


5s ‘ 
woo!, for fé:es, &c, 73 64 the full 











AYWARD’S LACE, 
MANTLE WAREHOUSE.—Silk, Lace, and Muslin Mantiles, 
Muciin Dresses, Black Lace Maniles, Shawls, aod Half thawls. in 
every variety, fiom the Jeust expensive, suitable for young ladies, 
to the mort beautiful and exquisiiw productions ever exhibited, of 
foreign or Briiish wanutacture. The prewnt season is very favour- 
able tor ladies purchasing Laces, &c , advantageously, every articie 
of tis Cercr'p:ion being now offered at very iow prices, various cir- 
cemstances having obiiged the manufacturers to sell at a great re- 
duc‘ioa.—L. BLIYDLE (ex* +thed as Hayward 8, 1770), $1, Oxford- 
sirret. exactiy opposite th. nipeon 


% \ EDDING OxDERS. — HAYWARD’S 
' BRITISH and FOREIGN LACE and EMBRUIDERY 
WAREHOU-E OX¥OKD-STKEEC (exactly opposite th 
theo:.) —) BIDDLE res;eciful_y imvites the attenuon of La 
an upequalied di-play of Honiton and Brussels Lace, F al 
Scarfs. Squares, F. uncipgs, Dress 8, Muntiilas; real black iace 
flounc ngs, shawls, and veils. provided expre sly for ladies’ trous- 
seaux, and wiil bo found to surpasa auy previously exnibited both 
io articles of the richest ard the most inexpensive de-cripticn 
Embroidered and plain cambric hamakerchiefs «f superior tabric. 
Lace ano muslin dresses, chemisettes, sleeves, &c., and a choice 
selection of the vests now so fashionable, trimmed with Vaien- 
cicnnes or Ma'tes> lace, a° very moderate prices. —D BIDDLE (esta- 
blisoed as thayward e 0), jurer for lace and emb-oicery at the 
Great Exhibition, 1851, evd Jacemam to the Royal Family, 81, 
Oxiord-street, Opposite ur the Pantheon. 


















UO LADIKS.—The ANNOAL REDUCTION 


in the PRICE has iaken place, and the following quo.ations 
are submi'ted as a guide 








’ 








A rich, } wide, striped OF ¢* ecked silk dress.. ee £176 
A rich, @ tto, glace silk dre o 115 6 
An extra rich also } wide “a caded silk ., Pe 1i9 6 
Mauzslia Dresses, sup rior qua'ity, commouncing at . 069 


WHITE and COMPANY, is2, Regeat-street. 
Pat-ern« free to any part of the kingdom. 


URLNG the Month of ALGUSiI, Messrs. 
BELKCH ani BERRALL, 63and 64, Edgware-road, bave de- 
termined on cearing out the whole ef theic summer Stock of ri = 
Silks Sh«xwis and Mantles, Muslin and Barege Uresses, &c. at 
REUVUCTION of neary GNF-HALF from FORMER PRICES 
Sitk», im great variety, from is 4jd per yard; richer goods equally 
cheap Muslin, Barége, acd Baizarine Dresses, &c, r.duced indis- 
crmirately 
*#,* For the nena of Ladies in the country, patterns for- 
warded postage fr 
Address, BE KeH and BERRALL, 63 and 64, , Edgware rord. 
J kISH MANUFACIURE—TODD, BURNS, 
and CO, Gnera! Warebou-emen, DUBLIN are prepared to 
Fami ies and the Trade with any quenti y of the best makes cf 
= poe ge IRISH POPLINS or TAGINETS, for 
pore crass beach IRISH LINENS LAWNS, 
NDKERS HIK FS DAMA»KS, &c, in ali varieties, and at 
Manufacturers’ Prices. Patierus tent per pos’ on receipt of a l-trer 
enclosing two po tage stam) 8s. Al pare-ls to be paid for when de- 
livered by t. B anu Cos agents, and all orders from the fo%owing 
P' See forw arded carriage free—!.onaon. Birmingham, Manchester, 
1 , 30, 1892. 


TABLE - CLOTHS, five 
yards lo g, 15s ea Dinner Napkins to match, 8 6d per 
Breakfest 53 6d; Fish Napkins, 2- 64 per Goz-n. Irish Liceus. 
ing’, aud eve.y descripli.n cf Household Liners of the bet 
» Diectors of the NATIONAL LINEN COMPANY, in 
to their linen mannfactures, &e. rmquesi public 
& tention to t worth soy of fore arcing Samples tree (payment for 
goods vent is oct requ until oxsmined acd tolly *sporoved of); the 
Com tmbha: from the fucility of cummunica'ion with 
their factories, to offer unusual advantages both in p:ice and quality 


Li‘ ts of prices can be had at the National Linen Company s Ware- 
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r YHN i ILLIPU TIAN WAREHOUSE.— 

Established. 1816.—Messs. SWEARS beg to inform the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Public that they have taken extensive premises, situate 
a> 131. Regent-sireet, where they will remove as 8.on as the aitera- 
tions are completed. In order to make room for an entirely new as- 
sor ment of Gvods, the whole of sheir large and fashionable Stock of 
HOSIERY is now on sale, at greatly reduced prices. 2, New-sireet, 
Covent-garden, 








Betabilenoead in 1778. 
CAPPER, SON. and Co. 68, GRACECHURCH-! oo ciTy, 
LINENDRAPERS TO THE QUEER 
CAPPER. SON, and MOUN, 164, REGSNT- STREET, LONDON, 


TIE y a > ~ 
M ANUFACTURING OUTFITTERS 
A for Ladies and Infants 

BASSINETIE od RASKETS. 
Bridal Trousses nur, Baby Linen, aod Generali Kquipments of Under- 

& for an lndia, and the Colonies. 
with PRICES. sent, POSY-PAID. 
The prices rey economicel = maicrial and workmaaship excollent. 
Ali parcels Carriege Free within the limit of the 
London De.ivery Company. 

Paroe's of £3 sent, freo of railwar carmiage, throughout th the Kingvom. 
BRAex LINEN and CHILDREN’S DRESS. 

pmbroidered robes, long and ehort, from 58 to £553; 


—Infan's 
Carhmere Cloaka from 19s td to£4 4 ; fine French m*ino ditto, lined 
Muslin diito from 7s 6d. 


























“QcarBoroven, Queen of Br itish W atering 
Pl ces —To those who contemplate vis tne thie far fumed 
he ot beatth and longevity this indescribably tascinaung ‘pot * 
IDE (wi h shor! descrip.ion ard vi w of the town for te we ¢ 
v ors) wilbe forwa dei on receipt of [wo postage-# emps 
dr seed to Mr SHARPIN, Crown Howl; or, Mr Theaketou, Gazott- 
oflive Scarborough ee *. a 
* . my x 
AYALL’S NEW DAGUEKREOTYVE 
PORTRAIT GALLERY, 224 Kegent-st) ect, corner of Argyi- 
place.—Mr. Mayall begs to announce that he has taken the above 
premises fa Regont-s're.t, in addition to h 8 oid-ertabiished American 
Daguerréotype Gall ry, 423, Wes Strand; and he takes the oppor= 
tani'y of inviting inspection of his extensive collection cf Por sits 
of Eminent Men, Exbibiti. n Viows, Stcreoscopic Wo: ders, &c, which 
are freely cxbibited at both the establishments nam a 
Mr Mayall bas now the finest ‘itua'i n tor tigh in London, and he 
con:inues to take Daguerréotvpes of #'l sizes in the bighe + style of 
art, and in that degree of perfection and excellence whic’ hu e cit @ 
the ma: ked approbution of hor #ajcs y, Piince Aibert, and the public 
press generally. 
Miya.i’s system of business is moderate charges with undevi- 
able excellence Every picture guaranteed permanent, and to stand 
the test of time and c.imate 
Prospectu‘et, with lis: of terms, suggestions as to dress, &c, may bo 


had on application, or by post. oa 

tT? > an 
ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY.—1 he 
highest medical authority rocxommend Brandy and Wa'er as 
the best customary beverage, and perticulariy as an eftlicient pre- 
ventative of Diarrhava ic Cemplrints at this sesson. They equa iy 
coucor in preferring BETTS’s PA TANT BRANDY as the purest and 
most wholesome. It is uraqualicd for presering Fruits, home-made 
Wins » &2?—Sold throughout the Kingdom, by re pretab e deniers, 
p giass bottles pro ec’ed vy the Patent Metallic Cap ules onda the 
DisiiL LERY 7. SMITHFIELD-BAKs, in @ zene, bottles and cass 
included, at 184 per gallon; or in store jars of two gall ns aud up- 
wards, at 163 per galin pale or col. ured. 


y ita 


French Vine Vin: gar came safely to hand. 
analysis, and find i.1o be perfectly pure,ie 
matters which are in all fermented grape-juice. Jt i+ very mucle 
liked in my house, being a most agreeable acd The reason of ivy 
sending to you for Vinegar wason account of ths drew f..] mixtures 
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INAIGRE de BORDEAUX 
“College of Chemistry, Liverpoo'.—Desr Sirs. —The cask of 

Lhave submitthd itto 

it only curtains hose 


sold here ud r that name: some of th song * examincd contained 
sugar, oil of vitriv , and arsenic. Yours 
SHERIDAN MUSVRATT, F RS t. r. Phil , &c., &c. 


To Meacrs. W. and S Kent aud Sons Up:oc-upon-tevern 

See also the Report on Vivegar of the Ana'ytical Hanwery Com- 

mission, in the * Lancet” of the 17th January last, copes of wh <h, 

and ths names of retailers ‘hroughovt the kingiom, may be badd 

from the importers, W. and 8. KENT and SUNS, Up om Upon Severn. 
N.B —S.cres in London, Liverpool, Hull, and Glow cester 


CALENFIELD PATENT STAR 








TARCH, used im 
the Royal Laundry ; ani tahed bt chao 8 sieam-made 
CONFELTIONS, t> vbich wae awarded th: Prize Medal. 

Glasgow: R WOTHENSPOON and Co., 40, Dan: op-street. London : 
Wotherspoon. M'Kay and sel 4), King William-etrest, City; and 
sold by all grocers and druggi 


FE Y OU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS, send 
name and county to the HS RALDIC OFFICE, Great Tornathide 
Linecoln’s-inn. Fee fur search and sketch. 3s 6d. or postege stampe; 
crest engraved on atone, seais. signet-iings, &c &s 6d; arms on plate, 
with name, for books. £1 1s; emblazoning for flags, bauners, need e- 
work, &c. —Diceet to H. SALT, the Linco.n ¢-inn Heraldic Office. 
{ AYMIGRANT’s COOKING STOVES.—The 
n-wiy invented Emigrant’s Cooking Stove, constructed wit 
every regard to effici.ncy avd compac: ness. This Steve wili cook w th 
eas: for a dozen persous. It wi!) burn either wood or coal. Price £2 2s. 
Also,fthe AMESICAN PATENT EXUCELSIUR COOKING SPOVE — 
This Stove which exc ted so m.ch atwotiun at the Great t xhibitic Dy 
is admirably adapted t> the use of families emigreting It wii! burn 
, eval, or coke, and will cook for thirty peraons, if mcr B ary. 
Price £6 Prospectu es. with fali particulars to be h donapp ication. 
F EDWARDS, Siove and Raoge Manu actu:er, 42, Polaud-street 
Oxtoni-street 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by pos", contains 

designs and prices of upwards of One Hundred we! tren: Bed ieads, 
in iron, Brass, Japanasd Wood, Poiished Birch, Mahogany. Kose- 
wood, and Walau:-tree Woods; tase, their Priced Ls: of Bedding. 
Their new Wareroom enabies them to keep one of each design 
nr for inspeciion. They have aiso, in addition v their usual +.cck, 
@ great variety of the best designs of Parisian Becsteads betb in 
Wood and iron, which they have just imporied.—HEAL and 50N, 
Bedstead and Bedding Manu acturers, 1% (oppcsite the Chepel), 
Totrenham-court-road a 
VORD'S BUKBRASUIK TS “ater trom orier 
erns, not merely in shaps and de.ign, but in th ir gres 


sriorizy of fi., qualizy of material, and workmansnip.’ ob: 
They are of two pricss, in both of which the princ 






























2, 1853, 
striecly earred — viz. Ist quality, 6 for 408; 2d quaiiy. 6 for Ks. 
List of Price o of saif-m asurement. ent tre: per post. 





—RICHARD FORD 38, POULT RY. LONDON (late of 185, Lok renu) 

} ODGERs’S IMPROVED SHIik'Ts, 26s, 
Sle 6d and 27s 6d the Half-Dozen, are cut upon a ocw und 

improved princip.e, and combine the highe t degree of : xco!lenoe a 

pe a cest. Sati-fac.ion is, as usual, gcaran eed, or he niomy 
red. 

“TLLUSTRATED PRI ‘ED LISTS, with fall particu’ areand directiore 
fr se\f-measurement, grati: and poe: fre; and.i! required, patra f 
the new Coloured Shirtings, a: 262 the balf-d ZED post tiee .D receipt 
of four stamps. 

RODGERS and CO, — Ghirt-Makers, 59. St Martin’s-!are, 

‘ing-cross, Lo’ 


Char: mdon. h.tablished 60 years. 
HE CORAZZA SHIKT.—CAPPER and 
WATERS having given great a tention to perfectir = Shirt 
can recommend it for fitting witha precition aud ease hi'ber'o un 
known. Avy genileman can have the Corazza or sny oth: riorm 0” 
Shirt, by renaizg meacurestak:n ight—i. round the 2 eck; 2, rocud 





























cd rents; 


the chest; 3. round the wai 4, round the wrist; 5 the bcigat of thes 
wearer. Excellent Cotton Shirts. with fine linen f onts, co sars, and 
wrists. 6s to 12s eac®; good Liven Shirts. 10+ 253 eech. additional 
charges for rab a Shirts, from 2s to £5 each.—2si, Negent-etree, St. 
James's, London. 
Poe. “THE SEA 

NICOLL’S MORNING CuarT. 

SICOLL'S GUINEA PALE TOT. 

NICOLL’S GUINEA TR. USERS 

NICOLL. 8 BALF-GUINEA VEB! 
Either for the above purpose, f. r tr hing. ora cvantry rambl, & 

Complete Costuma, with « reat Cap, is por repere?, a!) of useful mixed 
cdcured c'o he. The cap is not charged foc win the complete uress 
is formed from the same m»terieal 
© bo had im the coionies or country only of the rscogvi 

and ian Loodon only of Ul J and D NiCOLL at thete Warercons, 
exvending from iia to 120, REGENT-SIREET, or ia ithe Ci; , 22, 
CORNHILL 











PROLECTION trom the RAIN, without 
Detriment to Heaith—BERDCES weil-kni wn WATEh- 
PXKOOP LIGHT OVER-CUAT resi-is any amount of rain, with- 


eut obstructing free ventilation (the fatal objeciion to a)l other water- 
proofs); acd being a superior and respectabie garment, is edaptd for 
general ure at all prices, equally as for rainy weather. Pric 45s. A 
very large Stock for selection; also of Shooting Jackets, C apes. &c, 
and for Ladies’ Waterproof Ci oaks, Mantiles, Habits. &c.—W bEKDUE, 
‘Tailor, 96, New Bond-street, and 63. Cornbill (on!y). 


MXHE ROYAL EXHIBITIUN.—39, Albe- 
marile-street, Piccadilly.— Valuable ne wl) -invented, very smal, 

powerful Waistcoat-po cket Glass, the rize of a walnut. to discern 
minute objects at a distance of trom four to five miles. which i. tound 
to be invaiuavle tor Yachting. and to Sportomen, Genuemew, and 
Gamekeepers. TELESCOFES, possessing such eau aordinary powers, 
that some, 34 inches, with an extra eye-piece, will show distincty 
Jupiter's Moons, saturn's King, and the Doubie stars. 2eF Fupe>r- 
sede every Other Kind, and are of all sizes for the Waisteoat-) ocket, 
Shooting, Military purpeses, &c, Opera and Rac vrse Giasses, 
with wonderful poser; a minute object can be clearly seep from ten 
to twelve miles distact —iuvaiuable new!y-invented Spectacles, 

DEAFNESS.—NEW DISCOVERY.— ihe ORGASIC ViKRATOR, 
ap extraordinarily powerfu), smalj, new y .ovented Instrument for 
Deafuess, entirely ditlerent from ali others, to surpass any hing of the 
kind that bas b-en, or probably ever can be. produced. Being of tho 
same Colour aa the skin 1s 10s perceptible ; it enables deaf persons to 
hear dieticctly at church and at public assemblies; the unpleasant sen- 
ne singing noises in the ears is entirely rem ved; and it atfords 
all the assistence that possib y could be desired Sand B SOLOMONS, 
Asrists and Voticians, 39, AlDemarie-etreet, Pic iliy. 
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wito #'lk aod hardeomely braided, Sis 6d; 



















French Csshmere Hoods, alt the prevailing styles, from 3s lid. 
Freneh ( vambri ditzo, ditto, :rimmed, from 
M es, from %#s }ld to 128; fine 
Drawers and Piraf from 

1 Frocks ord Pelivses. All the 


8, Jackets, &c. Trimmed Babies’ 
e+, 28s 61; Becding. exura. Baby Linen, 
the couu.ry as Sumpier, for approval, on 
i new or town reference, Lisis forwarded, post paid, 
Ladws’ We‘ding Sitt Dg-"P, *E d Night cps im the greatest possible 
variety, and very reasonable prices -NUNN'S, 259, Re gent-street, 

adjoiniog thy Circus, Uxford-stroet 
cETH. 


> 
G RATIs.— BE AU TIPFULPwWARLY TERT) 

x No Dentist regui by tho e who vee DR BERKYER’S 
BKUROPEAN DENTIF AIC é. This iwvaiualblo ec mpound eradic.tes 
all disease trom the gums, prevents (Le toothache, makes the gums 
firm and red, cleanses and preserves the ename!, imparts a fragranceto 
the breath, and gives ihe (ecthihe most beautiful pure and peari-like 
whiteness ever beheld. 

Try it. Any lady or gentloman addressing a letter to Dr Berryer, 
26, Tower-terrace, Ipwwich, Suffolk erciosing an enve! ope with 
beme and addres, and two postage stamps atiixed. will receive by 
return o' po t a trial packet, ana if it does not give the greatest 
satisfaction n» payment required. If, ae Dr Berryer feels confident, it 
must prov: to be the most valuable dentifrice for purifsing, embei- 
lishing. and preserving the teeth ever offered to the pablic, be Berryer 
Will, on receips of (8 poatags stamps, orward auotner packst = It 
bas obtained great celebrity, being patroaised by ibe nobiluy and 
piiocipal fumiies at ell the Courts ip Europe. 

Oue trial will prowe the fact; this dentifrice must supersede all 
othors are apy o her offer to submit to suoh a public test as ‘his? 

NB Mem'ers of tue medica! pofvesion are especialy invited to 


Semi ii 



















(est this, and publicly ox) ress their opinion. 
* Nowhing exte cauate or a@ughs se; down in malice.” 





VHE i improve ed small REGIS! ERED FILTER 


PIPE 


¢ taking to pieces to be cleaned, 
ttie bot water through the Pipe. 
2 : 













% ‘ 5) > monmaneelng 
| Whh smoking. 1: bas a fi.te Lecwe oa bowl wach, by 
| absorbing the csrential oi of ihe ‘obace ¥> tbe parcotic ¢ffact 


on thesmoaer. The position of the fi.ter 
&@ Dauseous Character percolating towards th 
the Pipe @ portect muxury 
a ecieniific pri aci pie 

, $0 por us that it wi 
the usual hor, theref 


st pee vent everything of 
he mh uth, thus rendering 
The filter is composed of clay prepared on 
(known ony to the inveot or). which renders it 










igat ete 


Rye 





OU GUS —the « only Medicine which gives 

immediave ease to the most severe cough mee, &c, is DR. 
ini wil prove, 
taste, To singers and pub ic speaxers they are 
lavaiuabie for cieari: g and strengthening ine volcs. Price ts 1} id, 
3s 94, and Lisyrbos Soild by all druggiets 


is COLLEGE OF L NEW ROAD, KING'S C ROSS, 


| BRITISH COLLKGE OF HE Aun 
| Morson's VE GETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MADICINES, sold only by the authorised Agents, one of 
whom mey bs tound in every Town or Vilage throughout ha 
eniry. GBoware of Couaterieiig sold by some bapt neapled Cher 
BOGcr Various preiencys, ahd see that the words'* Mcrisca’s Unlvcteal 
| Med.clas”’ ars engraved on the Government itamp, 


Ce 


LUCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS, as the shor 





They have a& pica 
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Fig 4. Ornsmertal Water end ! 
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THE NEW ‘CRYSTAL 
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F'g. 2. Spaces fer *he Exhibition of Menufacta:es. 
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Fig. 1. Epace for P'ants. 
GROUND-PLAN 


THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE 
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